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BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE* 


BY CHARLIES J. PETEK SON- 

\V hex the news of the battle of Lexington, reached the island, and repairing to his camp .on the main 
Charleston, South Carolina rose in commotion. The land, prepared to cover the retreat of the garrison, 
provincial Congress, which had adjourned, imme- which he considered inevitable, 
diately re-assembled. Two regiments of foot and There was, perhaps, more of bravado than of 
one of horse were ordered to be raised; measures sound military policy in attacking this fort at all, 
were taken to procure powder; and every prepara- since the English fleet might easily have run the 
tion.made for the war which was now seen to be in- gauntlet of it, as was done a few years later. But 
evitable. A danger of a vital character speedily Fort Moultrie was destined to be to the navy what 
threatened the colony. This was its invasion by Bunker HOI had been to the army. It was in conse- 
the British; a project which had, long been enter- quence of excess of scorn for his enemy, that Sir 
tained by the roval generals. To provide in time Peter Parker, disdaining to leave such a place in his 
for defeating it, Congress had dispatched General fear, resolved on its total demolition. 'He had no 
Lee to the South. It was not until the betrinninc of doubt but that, in an hour at the utmost, he could 


the summer of 1776, however, that the enemy’s 
armament set sail from Hew York, consisting of a 
large fleet of transports with a competent land force, 
commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, and attended by 
a squadron of nine men-of-war, led by Sir Peter 
Parker. On the arrival of this expedition off the 
coast, all was terror and confusion among the South 
Carolinians. Energetic measures were, however, 
adopted to repel the attack. 

To defend their capital the inhabitants constructed 
on Sullivan’s Island, near the entrance of their har¬ 
bor, and about four miles from the city’, a rude fort 
of palmetto logs, the command of which was given 
to Col. Moultrie. Never, perhaps, was a more in¬ 
artificial defence relied on in so great an emergency. 
The form of the fort was square, with a bastion at 
each angle; it was built of logs based on each other 
in parallel rows, at a distance of sixteen feet. Other 
logs were bound together at frequent intervals with 
timber dove-tailed and bolted into them. The spaces 
between were filled up with sand. The merlons 
were faced with palmetto logs. All the industry of 
the Carolinians, however, was insufficient to com¬ 
plete the fort in time; and when the British fleet 
entered the harbor, the defences were little more than 
a single front facing the water. The whole force of 
Col. Moultrie was four hundred and thirtv-Cve, rank 
and file; his armament consisted of nine French 
twenty-sixes, fourteen English eighteens, nine 
twelve and seven nine pounders. Fiuding the fort 
could be easily enfiladed, Gen. Lee advised abandon¬ 
ing it; but the governor refused, telling Moultrie to 
keep his post, until he himself ordered the retreat. 
Moultrie, on his part, required no urging to adopt 
this more heroic course. A spectator happening to 
say, that in half an hour the enemy would knock the 
fort to pieces, “ Then,” replied Moultrie, undaunt¬ 
edly, ‘ : we will lie behind the ruins, and prevent 
their men from landing.” Lee with many fears left 

* F rcm a work now in press, and shortly to be published, 
entitled “ Tite Military Heroes of the United Slates. By C. 
J. Peterson. 2 vols. Sro. 500 pp.” 


make the unpracticed Carolinians glad to sue for 
peace on any terms. Accordingly on the 2Sth of 
June, 1776, he entered the harbor, in all the parade 
of his proud ships, nine in number, and drawing up 
abreast the fort, let go his anchors with springs upon 
his cables, and began a furious cannonade. Mean¬ 
while terror reigned in Charleston. As the sound 
of the first gun went booming over the waters 
toward the town, the trembling inhabitants who had 
been crowding the wharves and lining the house¬ 
tops since early morning, turned pale "with ominous 
forebodings. Nor were the feelings of the defenders 
of the fort less anxious. Looking off, over the low 
island intervening between them and the city, they 
could see the gleaming walls of their distant homes; 
and their imaginations conjured up the picture of 
those dear habitations given to the flames, as another 
Charlestown had been, a twelve-month before, and 
the still dearer wives that inhabited them, cast house¬ 
less upon the world. As they turned from this spec¬ 
tacle, and watched the haughty approach of the 
enemy, at every motion betraying confidence of 
success, their eyes kindled with indignant feelings, 
and they silently swore to make good the words of 
their leader, by perishing, if need were, under the 
ruins of the fort..-' 

One by one the British men-of-war gallantly ap¬ 
proached the stations assigned them. Sir Peter Par¬ 
ker, in the Bristol, leading the van. The Experi¬ 
ment, another fifty gun ship, came close after, and 
both dropped their anchors in succession directly 
abreast the fort. The other frigates followed, and 
ranged themselves as supports. The remaining ves¬ 
sels were still working up to their stations, when the 
first gun was fired, and instantly the battle begun. 
The quantity of powder on the island being small, 
five thousand pounds in all, there was an absolute 
necessity that there should be no waste. Accordingly, 
the field-officers pointed the pieces in person, and 
the words “ look to the commodore—look to the 
two-deckers!” passed along the line. The conflict 
soon, grew terrific. The balls whistled above the 
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heads of the defenders; and bombs fell thick and fast 
within the fort; yet, in the excitement of the moment, 
the men seemed totally unconscious of danger. 
Occasionally a shot from one of their cannon, strik¬ 
ing the hull of the flag-ship, would send the splinters 
flying into the air; and then a loud huzza would 
burst from those who worked the guns; but, except 
in instances like this, the patriots fought in stern and 
solemn silence. Once, when it was seen that the 
three men-of-war working up to join the conflict, 
had become entangled among the shoals, and would 
not probably be enabled to join in the flght, a general 
and prolonged cheer went down the line, and taken 
up a second and third time, rose, like an exulting 
strain, over all the uproar of the strife. 

The incessant cannonade soon darkened the pros¬ 
pect, the smoke lying packed along the surface of 
the water; while a thousand fiery tongues, as from 
some hundred-headed monster, shot out incessantly, 
and licking the air a moment, were gone forever. 
Occasionally this thick, cloudy veil concealed all 
but the spars of the enemy from sight, and then the 
tall masts seemed rising, by some potent spell, out 
of nothing; occasionally the tefrific explosions would 
rend and tear asunder the curtain, and, for an instant, 
the black hulls would loom out threateningly, and 
then disappear. The roar of three hundred guns 
shook the island and fort unremittingly: the water 
that washed the sand-beach, gasped with a quick ebb 
and flow, under the concussions. Higher and higher, 
the sun mounted to the zenith, yet still the battle 
continued. The heat was excessive; but casting 
aside their coats, the men breathed themselves a 
minute, and returned to the fight. The city was now 
hidden from view, by low banks of smoke, which 
extending right and left along the water, bounded the 
horizon on two sides. Yet the defenders of the fort 
still thought of the thousands anxiously watching 
them from Charleston, <Jr of the wives and mothers, 
trembling at every explosion for the lives of those 
they loved. One of their number soon fell mortally- 
wounded. Gasping and in agony-, he was carried, 
by. “ Do not give up,” he had still strength to say; 

“ you are fighting for liberty and country.” Who 
that heard these words could think of surrender? 

Noon came and went, yet still the awful struggle 
continued. Suddenly a shot struck the flag-staff, and 
the banner, which had waved in that lurid atmo¬ 
sphere all day, fell on the beach outside the fort; 
For a moment there was a pause, as if at a presage 
of disaster. Then a grenadier, the brave and im¬ 
mortal Serjeant Jasper, sprang upon the parapet, 
leaped down to the beach, and passing along nearly 
the whole front of the fort, exposed to the full fire of 
the enemy, deliberately cut off the bunting from the 
shattered mast, called for a sponge staff to be thrown 
to him, and tying the flag to. this, clambered up the 
ramparts and replaced the banner, amid the cheers 
of his companions. Faraway, in the city, there had 
been those who saw, through their telescopes, the 
fall of that flag; and, as the news went around, a 
chill of horror froze every heart, for it was thought 
the place had surrendered. But soon a slight staff 


was seen uplifted at one of the angles: it bore, cling¬ 
ing to it, something like bunting: the breeze struck 
it, the bundle unrolled, it was the flag of America! 
Hope danced again through every heart. Some 
burst into tears; some laughed hysterically; some 
gave way- to outcries and huzzas of delight. As the 
hours wore on, however, new causes for apprehen¬ 
sion arose. The fire of the fort was perceived to 
slacken. Could it be that its brave defenders, after • 
such a glorious struggle, had at last given in ? Again 
hope yielded to doubt, almost to despair; the feeling 
was the more terrible from the late exhilaration. 
Already, in fancy, the enemy was seen approaching 
the city. Wives began trembling for their husbands, 
who bad rendered themselves conspicuous on the 
patriotic side: mothers clasped their infants, whose 
sires, they thought, had perished in the fight, and, in 
silent agony, prayed God to protect the fatherless. 
Thus passed an hour of the wildest anxiety and 
alarm. At last intelligence was brought that the fire 
had slackened only- for want of powder; that a supply 
had since been secured; and that the cannonade 
would soon be resumed. In a short time these pre¬ 
dictions were verified, and the air again shook with 
distant concussions. Thus the afternoon passed. 
Sunset approached, yet the fight raged. Slowly the 
great luminary of day sank in the west, and twilight, 
cold and calm, threw its shadows across the waters; 
yet still the fight raged. The stars came out, twink¬ 
ling sharp and clear, in that half tropical sky: yet 
still the fight raged. The hum of the day had now 
subsided, and the cicada was heard trilling its note 
on the night-air: all was quiet and serene in the city: 
yet still the fight raged. The dull, heavy reports of 
the distant artillery boomed louder across the water, 
and the dark curtain of smoke that nearly concealed 
the ships and fort, grew luminous with incessant 
flashes. The fight still raged. At last the frequency 
of the discharges perceptibly lessened, and gradually, 
toward ten o'clock, ceased altogether. The ships of 
the enemy- were now seen moving from their posi¬ 
tion, and making their way slowly-, as if crippled 
and weary-, out of the harbor: and, at that sight, most 
of the population, losing their anxiety, returned to 
their dwellings; though crowds still lined some of 
the wharves, waiting for authentic messengers from 
the fight, and peering into the gathering gloom, to 
detect the approach of the first boat. 

Th,e loss of the enemy had been excessive. The 
flag-ship, the Bristol, had forty-four men killed, and 
thirty wounded: the Experiment, another fifty gun 
ship, fifty-seven killed, and thirty- wounded. All the 
ships were much cut up: the two-deckers terribly 
so; and one of the frigates, the Acteon, running 
aground, was burnt. The last shot fired from the 
fort entered the cabin of Sir Peter Parker’s ship, cut 
down two young officers who were drinking 4here, 
and passing forward, killed three sailors on the main- 
deck, then passed out and buried itself in the sea. 
The loss on the American side was inconsiderable: 
twelve killed, and about twenty-five wounded. Du¬ 
ring the battle, the earnest zeal of the men was occa¬ 
sionally relieved by- moments of merriment. A coat, 
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having been thrown on the top of one of the merlons, 
■was caught by a shot, and lodged in a tree, at which 
sight a general peal of laughter was heard. Moultrie 
sat coolly smoking his pipe during the conflict, occa¬ 
sionally taking it from his mouth to issue an order. 
Once, while.the battle was in progress, General Lee 
came off to the island, but, finding every thing so 
prosperous, soon returned to his camp. The supply 
of powder which was obtained during the battle, and 
which enabled the patriots to resume the fight, was 
procured, part from a schooner in the harbor, part 
'from the city. Unbounded enthusiasm, on the side 


of the inhabitants, hailed the gallant defenders of the 
fort after the victory: Moultrie received the thanks 
of Congress, was elevated to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and was honored by having the post he had 
defended called after his name. A stand of colors 
was presented, by Mrs. Elliott, to the men of his 
regiment, with the belief, she said, “that they would 
stand by them, as long as they could wave in the air 
of liberty.” It was in guarding these colors, and 
perhaps in the recollection of her Words, that the 
brave Serjeant Jasper lost his life, subseijuently, at 
the siege of Savannah. 
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PILGRTMAGES TO AMERICAN SHRINES. 

NO II. — BRANDYWINE BATTLE-FIELD. 


BY CHAEIES J. JETEESOS. 


THE OLD STONE MEETING-HOUSE. 



It was a quiet evening when I visited the battle- ; ; 
field. The sun was just setting as I reached the;! 
summit of the hill; and I paused a moment in-; 
voluntarily to look back upon the scene. Far; 
away to the west rolled the billowy hills, spotted; 
with farm and woodland. Just over the midu-; 
lating horizon, thus formed, glowed a narrow;; 
streak of reel and gold, while a dark battlement ; 
of pitchy clouds lay piled in the blue atmosphere 
above. The long, lurid line rolling along the \ 
hills, and surmounted with the dark masses of 
vapor above, seemed like a distant city in flames, 
and gq,ye a wild and ominous appearance to the 
landscape. Here and there through this gloomy 
curtain, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the 
edges of the clouds with gold, and shooting in 
long lines of light over the green hills. A solitary 
bird sailed in the distance. The voice of the tired 
ploughman calling to his oxen floated from the 
valley, and the deep quiet of a summer evening 
prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight, until 
the twilight had mellowed the landscape, when, 
remembering the object of my visit, I turned and 
walked" on. The battle-field crowns the hill. 
Before me was an old stone meeting-house, dark 


with antiquity, and surrounded on two sides by 
a still older grave-yard. Not a monument was 
seen in that lonely resting-place. The grass was 
brown and withered; no flowers bloomed above 
the graves; the little mounds were nearly all 
washed away by the rains; huge cavities where 
the ground had sunk in'yawned around me; and 
in the centre of the yard, an old, rugged cedar 
lifted its dark head a solitary mourner. It was a 
scene of perfect desolation. To add to its start¬ 
ling effect a few sheep were carelessly browsing 
on the stunted herbage, ignorant of the hallowed 
memories around, or the mouldering generations 
below. 

A hale old man was standing in the middle of 
the yard, but perceiving me.he came slowly out, 
and I addressed him. He had lived hard by for 
forty years. Leaning against the gate, my grey- 
haired, yet rubby-faccd narrator drew, with his 
knife, upon the shingle top of the low stone wall, 
a plan of the battle. He showed me where, on 
the right, one wing of our army had been posted 
in an orchard, and where, on the left a little 
down the hill, the rapid charge of the foe had 
routed the other wing while in the act of forming. 
Here a spot had been fiercely contested: there a 
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brave continental had •watered the soil with his , 
blood. lie turned and unlocking the rude gate \ 
ytc entered the yard. On this very spot a portion j 
of the little army had stood, pouring in a deadly ! 
fire from the shelter of the low stone wall, and j 
making a gallant stand until nearly cut to pieces. 
At our feet were the graves of the slain. Friend 
and foe, private and officer, there they lay, their 
ears stilled to the roar of battle, and the green 
grass, growing over them where for fifty years it' 
had waved. There was a huge mound near the 
gate covering the remains of the fallen. A couple 
of English officers lay untrophied by. The old 
man had discovered them while digging a new 
grave, and knew them by their regimental but¬ 
tons, and the still undecayed portions of their 
uniforms. A half a century had rolled by since 
first they were hurriedly laid in their rude rest¬ 
ing-place. 

“No useless coffin enclosed tlio breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud wo wound them; 

But they lay like warriors taking their rest, 

With their martial cloaks around them.** 

Who would not warm amid such memories? 
Around us were the relics of the strife:—the 
bullet holes in the old meeting-house; the'dark, 
blood-stained spots upon the floor; the very 
woods which had echoed to the cannonade; and 
beneath us the sod where some patriot had died. 
As the old man conversed of the eventful day, 
his voice grew warmer, Ins hale cheek glowed, 
and his eyes flashed with unwonted fire. Fancy 


roar of battle swept by and died faintly in the dis¬ 
tance, and only the stifled groans of the wounded 
or tlio agonizing prayer of the dying met the ear. 

So deeply had we beexi wrapt in the Btory of 
the past that we forgot the time, and when the 
old man ceased, twilight had long since gone. 
The landscape around was putting on the cloudy 
mantle of night. The breeze came damp from 
the valley; the low twitter of the birds had 
ceased in the hedges; the still glades of the dis¬ 
tant wood darkened dreamily away; the shadows 
were already black on the rolling brow of Osborne 
Ilill; and a few stars, like virgin brides, modestly 
peeped forth from the calm, blue sky above. The 
old man and I gazed on the scene for a moment, 
and then with a warm pressure of the hand, we 
parted. "With a feeling of quiet pleasure I slowly 
wandered home. A gentle, soothing influence 
pervaded my thoughts. The evening hour, and 
the memories around, tinged every reverie with 
a mellow hue, diffusing over me that gentle, yet 
unwritten feeling which forms the Sabbath of tkt 
heart. 

I never went to the battle-ground again. I 
was afraid I should dissolve the charm. But 
often in the golden twilight, X would go out on 
Osborne Hill, and gaze on the old grave-yard 
, wall, lying like a white thread along the horizon, 
until gradually the shadows deepened, the whip- 
| poor-will sailed by with his melancholy wail, and 
, one by one the dim outlines, of the distant hill 
melted into darkness. 


took wings; we forgot the present; we were back 
in the days of iron war. Beneath us the serried 
files of the foe. were dashing up the hill, their 
aims flashing and their banners waving as they 
rushed to the attack. Wc could almost sec the 
eager Americans ranged behind the wall, and hear 
their thick breathing as they waited for the enemy 
to conic nigh. Then rose up a wild huzza, the 
sharp rattle of their musketry ensued, the thick, 
white smoke curled around the prospect, and 
directly the solid phalanx of the foe emerging 
from the vapors, the fierce contest was main¬ 
tained almost hand to hand, and breast to breast. 
Volley followed volley, one wild huzza succeeded 
to another, the crash of muskets, the rattle of the 
fire-arms, the groans and shrieks of the wounded 
grew nearer and nearer, until at length the enemy 
swarmed along the wall, forced it with the bayo¬ 
net, and Hie fight—oh! God—was battled above 
the quiet graves of the dead. The shout of vic¬ 
tory and death was around us. Then the scene 


I thank God I was horn in a land whose few 
, battle-fields are those of freedom! The travellci 
! who threads our vast domains is never startled by 
; stupendous Aeadelmas like those which blacker 
| every kingdom of Europe; hut often in his jour 
| neys, amid the hills and Tallies of our land, he 
■ will come across the lonely grave of some martyi 
' to freedom, or the grassy mound where our hole 
i farmer fathers perished for tlieir rights. IIolj 
I and venerated are such spots! Humble thougl 
: they he, they are full of hallowed memories, and 
, in their simple majesty, arc prouder monuments 
! than the rich trophies of "Waterloo. Poets shall 
! sing of them; painters shall picture them; histo 
j rians shall chronicle them to mankind. Thousand! 
j shall pilgrim to them as to the altar of their faith 
| and genius, with God-like inspiration, shall weave 
j them in undying song. They will nerve our youth, 
; inflame our soldiery, and fire the land with tin 
| loftiest patriotism. Should a foreign foe pollut( 
E our soil, and drive us for awhile before him, these 


changed. ' The galhint continentals were retreat- < battle-fields shall be the arcana to which we wil 
ing, and anon they were strewd dying along the j retreat; there will we rally for a last effort, am 
orchard. The vollies gradually slackened, a few ■ there, where the spirit of our martyred ancestor* 


scattering shots only dropped at intervals, the \ fill the air around, will we nobly conquer. 
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GK.NBBAL UBAXL PUTNAM. 


PUTNAM AT BUNKER HILL.* 


BY CII ARLES J. PETERSON. 


To Putuim wo owe the battle of Bunker Hill. At: 
llio council, in which (ho matter was debated, ho was 
the eager advocate of a fight. “Wo will risk only 
two thousand men,” said ho, “and if driven to re¬ 
treat, every stone-wall shall bo lined with dead. If 
surrounded, and escapo cut off, wo shall sot our 
country an example of which it shall not bo ashamed, 
and teach mercenaries what men can do, who are 
determined to live or dio free." At these stirring 
words, Warren, who had been walking tho floor, 
stopped and said, “almost thou pcrsuadcsl me, Gen. 
Putnam: still tho project is rash; yet, if you go, bo 
not surprised to find meat your side.” “I hope not,” 
said Putnam, earnestly, laying his hand on his young 
associate’s shoulder, “lot us whoaro old and can bo 
spared, begin the fray. Thoro will bo titno enough 
for you horeaflcr, for it will not soon bo over.” The 
bolder counsel of Pulnam, aided by his enthusiasm, 
prevailed; and when the couneil broko up, it had been 
resolved to seixe and fortify Bunker Hill. 

It was after twilight, on the sixteenth of Juno, 1775, 
when the detachment, selected for this enterprise, left 
Cambridge, and took its way, in silonco and darkness, 


* From a work now In press,and shortly to be published, 
entitled “ Tht Military HttOU IA« Unittd Statu.” 2Jy 
Char!u J. PfUrMon. 9 vofi, 0 me., 500 pagit. 


across the Neck into tho peninsula. It was necessary 
to move with caution, for two men-of-war lay in 
Charles River, commanding tho Neck. Colonel Pres¬ 
cott, who had charge of the expedition, led the way, 
attended by two sergeants, carrying dark lantern?. 
Arrived at Bunker Hill, a consultation was held a* 
to whether it would bo best to fortify that height, or 
advanco to Breed’s Hill, which was nearer Boston. 
It was finally determined to erect tho principal works 
on tho latter plnco, and construct a smaller redoubt 
in tho rear, on Bunker Hill. This resolution was in 
conscqucnco of Putnam’s counsel, who, in the preli¬ 
minary transactions, evidently endeavored to render 
a battle inevitable. 

All through tho night tho provincials labored inces¬ 
santly, and when morning broke, their work was well 
advanced. No suspicion of what was going on mean¬ 
time hnd reached tho city. Silenco reigned in the 
desorted streets of Boston, and the sonlry, as ho went 
his rounds, distinguished no unusual noisoa. At lart 
the sun, rising through the base oa the eastern horizon, 
shot his lurid rays along tho summit of Breed’s Hill: 
find to tho astonishment of tho sentries, tho beams 
were reflected back from a long line of glitloring steel. 
Instantly the Ainorican fortification stood revealed! 
Tho discovery was first made on board a British sloop- 
1 of-war,'which promptly fired an alarm gun. This wni 
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replied to by the Somerset frigate, from the more im¬ 
mediate vicinity of tho fortification. Speedily, nil 
Boston was aroused by tho unusual sounds. Tho 
rumor of their cause Boon spread. The people and 
soldiery, crowding to tho North End, could scarcely 
believe what they saw, tho redoubt and its bravo oc- 
cupiors appearing ns if they had risen by enchantment 
in the night. But tho enemy lost no limo in idle won¬ 
der. The shipping at once opened their fire on tho 
entrenchments, and soon tho battery at Copp’s Hill, in 
Boston, begun to play. Bombs wore Been, black and 
threatening, traversing tho sky: shot richochcllcd 
along tho sides of Breed’s: and the thunder of con¬ 
tinual explosions shook tho windows of the city, nud 
ochoed off among tho neighboring hills. 


height of tho summer solstice. Far away, the quiet 
farm-houses, amid their waving fields, slept in the 
sultry noon-tide. Here and there, in tho laps of the 
hills, stood tho whito churches, the spires peeping out 
nbovo the elms that shaded Now England’s ancestral 
graves. How peaceful tho prospect—yet how in¬ 
spiriting its associations! Changing the direction of 
tho eyo, and looking toward the south, Boston, with 
her thousand troops, was seen beneath. An ominous 
buz* floated up from her streets, as if tho whole popu¬ 
lation was in motion, above which at intervals rose 
tho blare of trumpets, the shriller nolo of tho fife, and 
the rumbling of artillery wagons. Whole companies 
of troops wore already mustered along tho wharves 
ns if in readiness to be embarked. Tho camion, from 


Putnam had left tho detachment, immediately after 
midnight, and returned to his quarters; but, at tho first 
found of the cannon, ho galloppcd to the scene of 
action. Here, it was proposed by some, to send to 
camp for a relief; but Prescott urged that tho men 
who raised the works were best entitled to tho honor 
of defending them. Ho consented, however, to de¬ 
spatch a messenger to General Ward for refreshments. 
Putnam, perceiving, from tho bustle in Boston, how 
imposing a forco was mustering to the attack, hurried 
back to camp, thinking his presence might carry iu- 
fluenco with it, and begged tho Commander-in-chief 
to reinforce tho redoubt. But General Word was 
convinced that the enemy intended to attack the main 
army, and henco refused. He would not even allow 
the troops of Putnam to follow their leader. Putnam 
himself, however, could not be restrained. He re¬ 
mained at Inman’s farm only long enough to be satis¬ 
fied that the enemy did not contemplate n landing at 
that position, and then, fiinging himself on his horse, 
dashed off toward Bunker Ilill, his blood quickening 
as ho approached the sccno of action, where tho can- 
nonado seemed to grow louder and more incessant. 

Putnam now labored to throw up a redoubt on 
Bunker Ilill, while Prescott, with tho larger dolacb- 
ment, worked assiduously on that at Breed’s. At this 
latter place a redoubt, eight rods square, wns erected; 
while a breastwork extended, from its north-eastern 
angle, in a northerly direction, to the marshy ground, 
or slough, in that quarter. Just as tho battle was about 
to begin, tho American line of defence, at Putnam’s 
suggestion, was extended from tho slough across tho 
ridgo to tho Mystic River, by tho erection of two 
parallel rail fences, filled up between with new mado 
hay. Meantime, Prescott applied to General Ward 
for reinforcements. Putnam, loo, finding the crisis 
approaching, gal lopped once more to head-quarters; 
this limo, it is said, in his shirt-sleeves, for ho was too 
excited to think of his coat, which he had cast oft* to 
assist his men. Aid at last was granted, tho dosigns 
of the enemy no longer being doubtful. 

Ho was absent but a short period, and soon hurried 
back to Bunker Ilill, whero he remained, busily ani¬ 
mating the men. Prescott, in tho main fortification, 
equally encouraged to assiduity. The redoubt was 
now nearly finished. As tho provincials rested a mo¬ 
ment on their spades and looked offtownrd tho neigh¬ 
boring country, they witnessed n spectacle which 
fired each patriotic bosom nnow. It was now the 


tho shipping, thundered continually. 

This Bpcclacle might lmvo moved stouter hearts, 
but it struck no terror to tho provincials, who labored 
silently on. Noon passed, yet they still toiled on. 
Since thoy had left Cambridge the night before, not a 
morsel of food had passed their lips; and now one 
o’clock was come; yet thoy still toiled on. Shells 
exploded, nnd cannon balls ploughed up tho earth 
around; yet thoy toiled oil. Ono of their comrades 
fell; thoy buried him whero ho died; and toiled on. 
There was something stem and terrible in such de¬ 
meanor. No shouts rent the air; no martial music 
cheered their task; no lime-hallowed banner waved 
nbovo their heads:—there wns nothing of tho usual 
accompaniments of war to excite and madden their 
imaginations! But there were other things as spirit- 
stirring; for, as they looked oft* toward tho mainland, 
they could see tho dim walla of their homes; and 
almost fancy they beheld, gazing on, their wives, 
their sires, or the mothers that gave them milk. All 
over the surrounding hills were groups gathered in 
anxious expectation; while, in Boston, crowds lined 
the wharves, hung on tho roofs, or looked down from 
tho church steeples. Not a cloud obscured tho sky. 
It was a panorama Buck ns tho world has never seen 
but once. 

Noon had scarcely passed, when tho British, to tho 
number of three thousand men, with three pieces of 
artillery, landed at Morton’s Point, under command 
of General Howe. The field pieces of tho enemy 
immediately began to piny, and woro nnsvvered, for 
a while, by some camion from the redoubt; but theso 
soon becoming useless, were carried to the rear. Mean¬ 
time Warren bad arrived on the field, and shortly 
after him Genorul Pomeroy: both iheso well known 
patriots were received with cheers as they rode along 
tho lino. Tho men woro in tho highest spirits. Put¬ 
nam remained working at his redoubt on Bunkor Hill, 
until toward three o’clock, when it become evident 
tho enemy were about to ndvance. Then ho hastened 
to Breed’s Ilill, whero he rodo along tho line, his pre¬ 
sence increasing, if that were possible, the enthusiasm 
of tho men. 

It was a splendid spectacle, alt cotemporary wit¬ 
nesses agree to see the British army advancing to tho 
attack. It seemed as if a single volley from it would 
annihilate the Americans. The proud Btcp of tho 
grenadiers; their lofiy height; their glittering arms; 
and tho exulting bursts of music which accompanied 
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theIr raarcH realixed all that had ever been imagined 
of the might and panoply of war. The men came on 
in column*, their artillery playing in the advance. 
A* the imposing array moved/ through the long grass, 
up the hill, the provincials, manning their entrench' 
nicnta, stood anxiously awaiting the crisis. Few of 
them had ever been in action before. Their best 
weapons were musket* without bayonet*: not a few 
had only rusty firelock*. Doubtless many a stout 
yeoman's bosom throbbed that day with terrible su*' 
penso. Putnam,Prescott and Pomeroy passed among 
the men encouraging and instructing them. “Do not 
firo until you can sco the ir waistbands,” said Putnam.! 
“Take a steady aim and have a care not to throw 
away your balls.” 1 

Tho enemy advanced slowly, stopping to let hi*! 
artillery play, and afterward moving quicker and dis* ] 
charging volloy after volloy. Tho thousands of spec- j 
latora in Boston and clsewbore, seeing no return mado ] 
to this fire, funded the provincials were paralysed J 
with fear. Nearer, still nearer, tho gronadiors ap- j 
prottchcd, and now woro close upon tho redoubt. J 
Suddenly a gush of flame streamed from one end of ] 
the entrenchment, and ran swiftly along tho American J 
lino, until tho whole front was a blaxo of firo: a white ] 
cloud of smoke shot forward, concealing tho assail* j 
ants from sight: a rattling sound, sharp and incessant, 
followed: and thon,aftor a breathless pause of sus¬ 
pense, which may have continued ton or even twenty 
seconds, for in that thrilling interval no ono thought 
of time, tho royal army emorgod in disorder from tho 
smoke, and wns seen, in full retreat, recoiling down 
tho hill. Just as tho British turned to fly, a form 
leaped up on tho parapet, and a voice cried taunt¬ 
ingly aftor ono of tho fugitives who had spoken with 
a sneer of American courage, “ Colonel Abercrombie, 
do you call the Yankees cowards, now?” 

Tho provincials had conquered. Tho spectators 
drew a long breath. But suddenly, and almost before 
their exhilaration had time to spread, a scene met 
their view which changed thoso feelings of triumph 
into horror and hate. Charlestown, tho homo of many 
of them, lying directly at tho foot of Breed's Hill, was 
discovered to bo in flames; for Sir William llowe had 
ordered it to bo set on fire whilo ho mado his prepa¬ 
rations for a second attack. Soon tho raging element 
was in full play. Tho flomos caught mpidly from 
houso to house, rolling volumes of smoko to tho sky. 
Their crackling sound smoto incessantly on tho ear. 
A* the conflagration spread, it reached tho church, up 
whoee lofty spire tho subtle esseneo ran, and streamed 
far abovo tho vano, a pillar of fire. Sparks woro 
hurried up in millions, accompanied by burning frag¬ 
ment*, starring with gold the black canopy that now 
hung over tho city, Tho warehouses began to ex¬ 
plode thoir combustiblo materials. Women were 
*oen abandoning their house*, glad to escape alivo 
with their children. Tho bolls rung out in alarm; 
shrieks and other sounds of tumult arose; whilo over 
all was heard tho deep roar of tho conflagration, 
wild and terrible as when a hurricane is dovastaling 
forests. Each instant the fury of the raging destroyer 
increased. Tho houses, built mostly of wood, flashed 
into flames like powder before the approaching con¬ 


flagration, and the lurid element, surging across the 
Blreets, overwhelmed new tenements, tossing its fiery 
crest* and plunging headlong on, like some burning 
and devouring ocean. 

In tho meantime, reinforoemonta from Cambritlgo. 
had arrived at tho Neck; but the enemy’s shipping 
had resumed their cannonade; and gusla of fiery steel 
drovo incessantly across tho narrow isthmus. The 
troops draw back. Putnam, who had hurried from 
the entrenchments to bring up assistance, was almost 
beside himself at this hesitation. He dashed through 
the hurricane of balls, and calling tho men to follow 
him, rc-crosscd tho isthmus. But they remained un¬ 
moved. Onco more ho passed tho Neck. He ex¬ 
horted, ho implored the troops; ho even walked his 
horso across tho isthmus; ho stood still, whilo the shot 
throw the earth up all around him. But neither his 
entreaties, hi* reproaches, nor tho haughty scorn of 
danger ho exhibited, could move tho men: a few 
only crossed; and elung to madness by his failure, 
ho turned and hurried passionately back to tho fight. 

Ho arrived just in season to participate in ilio 
second repulse of tho British; for Howe, having ral¬ 
lied his troops, wo* now advancing again to tho as¬ 
sault. This time tho patriot* waited until tho enemy 
had arrived within six rods; when they delivered a 
fire, oven moro murderous than tho first. The British 
again recoiled. In vain their oflicer* strovo to rally 
thorn: the volleys of tho excited provincials followed 
in rapid succession: and at last the whole assailing 
nnnv, grenadier* and infantry pell-mell, rushed in 
disorder to thoir boats. Tho slaughter had been ter¬ 
rible. Of ono company il was found that five, of 
another only fourteen, had escaped. Most of tho 
ofllcors were down. It was during this assault that 
an incident occurred, which, for a moment, relieved 
tho horrors of the fight. Among the enemy Putnam 
recognised an olfl friend and fellow Boldicr, Major 
Small, and recognised him just in time to save his 
life, by striking up a inusket levelled at him. Poe¬ 
tical os this occurrence seems, it i* established on tho 
best testimony, and is, moreover, eminently charac¬ 
teristic of Putnam. 

Sir Henry Clinton, perceiving the desperalo charac¬ 
ter of tho fight, had, meantime, hastened from Boston 
to Ilowo'a assistance; and, with some difficulty, the 
troops were rallied onco more, and led to the attack. 
This timo tho soldiers wero ordered to throw away 
thoir knapsacks, reserve their fire, and trust to tho 
bayonet. Howe had now discovered, also, the vul¬ 
nerable point of tho Americans; and pushing forward 
his artillery to tho opening between tho breastwork 
and redoubt, waa onabled to enfilade tho wholo of the 
provincial lino. He, moreover, abandoned tho attack 
on the rail fence, concentrating his wholo force on 
tho redoubt. To resist those preparations, tho Ame¬ 
ricans had not even thoir formor moans. They were 
now reduced to their last extremity. Their ammuni¬ 
tion was exhausted; bayonets, thoy had none; Putnam, 
with tears of modification, had returned from his un¬ 
availing effort to bring up rc-iu for cements. Nothing 
was left but to retreat, or repo] the enemy with tho 
butts of their muskets, or with stones. Having reached 
tho works, the foremost of the British attempted to 
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scale them. A private mounted first. Ho was shot 
down at onco with one of the fow remaining charges 
of ammunition. Major Pitcairn followed him. “The 
day is ours ! M he cried, waving his sword, as ho leaped 
on tho parapet. Tho words liad scarcely left his lips, 
when he, too, fell, mortally wounded. General Pigot 
next made tho attempt to enter tho works. He was 
tho first man who succeeded. Tho British now came 
pouring in on all Bides. Tho Americans, however, 
still hold out. Clubbing their muskets, they fought 
with desperate valor, or gave ground slowly and sul¬ 
lenly. At last Prescott ordered a retreat. The Ame¬ 
rican right first fell back, and after it iho left. Putnam 
followed tho retiring troops, indignant and enraged: 
making a vain effort to induco them to stand again on 
Bunker Hill, Finding this impossible, ho remained 
behind to cover thoir retreat. Coming to a deserted 
field-piece, ho dismounted, and, taking his post by it, 
seemed resolved to bravo the foe alone. Ono man 
only dared remain with him, and ho was soon shot 
down. Putnnm did not retiro until tho British bayo¬ 
nets wore close upon him. Ho then followed the 
retreating troops, who foil back, in good order, across 
tho Neck, and took post at Bunker Hill. 

Night fell on Iho seono of batilo, but did not bring 
reposo. Tho British, as if fearful of an attack from 
the colonists, kept up an incessant firo of shot aud 
shells, in tho direction of Cambridge. As tho gloom 
deepened, tho spcctaclo became sublimo. Bombs 
crossed and re-crossed in tho air, leaving fiery trails 
like comets: tho thunder of cannon echoed among tho 
hills, and shook the solid shores; lights, wero flashing 
up and down in Boston, and far and wide ovor the 
neighboring country; while, as if to crown this tcr- 
rifio day, tho smouldering embers of Charlestown 
illuminated tho horizon in that direction, and poured 
upward thick volumes of smoko, which, gradually 
extending, blotted star after star from tho Heave us. 
Terrible omen of tho years of war to cornel It was 
a night of alarm and vaguo foreboding, as tho day had 
been of horror and blood. 

Tho moral effect of this battle, especially in Eng¬ 
land, was almost incredible. But tho truth is, that 
men there had been accustomed to regard tho inhabi¬ 
tants of iho colonies in tho same light they did tho 
peasantry of the continent—a timorous, ignorant raco, 


poor, without leaders, awd-struek before authority: 
and in this opinion they had been confirmed by tho 
representations sent homo from persons high in autho¬ 
rity. In consequence, when it was told abroad, that 
two or three thousand of these despised peasants had 
virtually defeated four thousand well appointed British 
troops, with a loss to tho latter of nearly one-third of 
their number, astonishment and admiration took the 
place of contempt. Horace Walpole alluded to the 
conflict almost with glee, overlooking all considera¬ 
tions of country in sympathy for the Americans. At 
Iho Court of Versailles tho intoUigcneo was received 
with secret exultation, and France, lifting her dis¬ 
honored head, dreamed of revenge and glory. 

Putnam was unquestionably the hero of Bunker 
Hill. Much has l»een written to dispute his claim to 
this high merit; but, even admitting all the assertions 
of his enemios, their facts prove nothing. It is not 
now pretended that Putnam held any authorized com¬ 
mand on the field; his real post was at Iumau's farm; 
but ho seems to have hurried, iu tho restlessness of 
his spirit, from one place to another, until the batilo 
really begun, when ho flew to Breed’s Hill,and fought 
on tho American loft, lloro, as during his occasional 
presence in tho preceding hours, his reputation, his 
enorgetio spirit, and tho fact of his being thy highest 
officer in rank present, gave him an authority which, 
wherever ho wont, was paramount for tho time. Ho 
Becms, however, not to hnvo interfered with Pres¬ 
cott, who was Iho real Commander-in-chief, and who 
fought on tho right. But as it was in consequence of 
Putuam’s counsels that tho battle was brought on, so, 
during tho strifo, aud in tho retreat, ho was tho pre¬ 
siding spirit of the day. Whether gullopping to head¬ 
quarters for roinforcemonts, or assisting his mon to 
throw up tho redoubt on Bunker Hill, or hurrying 
along tho lino tolling tho provincials to reservo their 
firo, or dashing backward and forward over tho isth¬ 
mus to persuado tho recruits to cross, or sfaudiug 
alone before that solitary cannon, in tho retreat, bran¬ 
dishing his sword passionately against a thousand 
British bayonets, it is still Putnam whom wo meet, tho 
Achilles of the fight, or, to change tho simile, tho lurid 
comet of tho scepo, blazing hilhor and thither, wilder 
and wilder ovory moment, until wo loso sight of ovory 
thing olso in watching its fiery progross. 



XNTHE.N'CHlNr, AT BUftKIK HILL, 
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SKETCHES OF THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


FRANCIS MARION.* 


BY rHABT.PS J. PETEBSOX. 


We open this book as we would a romance. The 
name of Marion conjures up before us the forest 
camp, the moonlight march, the sudden attack, and 
all the incidents of that daring warfare, the story of 
which fascinated us when a boy. He was our first 
and favorite hero: we heard of him at our mother’s 
knee; and even now the Marion of those days holds 
a place in our imagination with King Arthur and the 
KrnVhts of the Round Table. 

Yet there was nothing chivalric, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, about the Southern hero. His 
personal prowess was inconsiderable. He never 
slew a- map in single combat. He was small in 
stature, hard in manners, cautious, scheming and 
taciturn. No act of knightly courtesy is recorded of 
him But his achievements were so brilliant—they 
were performed with such apparently inadequate 
means—-they followed each other in such rapid suc¬ 
cession—and they were begun in so disastrous a pe¬ 
riod, and exercised so astonishing an influence in 
arousing the South, that we gaze on his career as on 
that of some Paladin of old, suddenly raised up by 
enchantment, to discomfit all comers with his single 
arm. 

Francis Marion was of Huguenot descent He was 
bom in 1732, near Georgetown, South Carolina. As 
a child he was remarkably puny. But about the age 
of twelve a change came over his constitution. His 
health became good. He grew hardy in frame and 
restless in spirit. He went to sea, was nearly 
drowned, and on his return, at the solicitation of his 
mother, settled on a farm. 

For many years there were no indications of his 
future greatness. He followed the quiet life of men 
of his class, was respected, beloved and honored. 
But no one supposed that theb name of Francis Ma¬ 
rion would ever become great in history. 

The Indian war of 1760 found him in this condition. 
The Cherokees, on the western frontier of the Caro- 
linas, had long been troublesome neighbors. They 
inhabited a luxuriant district, partly in the lower 
country and partly in the hilly region to the west. 
.Their villages were well built, their corn-fields in 
high cultivation. They were .a bold and restless 

* The Life of Francis Marion. By "TF. Gilmore Sims. 
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nation, always doubtful allies, and ever ready to lift 
the tomahawk at the slightest provocation. On the' 
present occasion they had taken up arms at the insti¬ 
gation of the French. As the only means of ensuring 
tranquillity in future, it was determined to break the 
heart of this proud people by penetrating to their most 
impregnable fastnesses, and laying the whole district 
waste with fire and sword. A strong force from the 
Canadas was despatched for this purpose to South 
Carolina. Marion joined this army as a lieutenant, 
and now first distinguished himself. After all the- 
lower country had been devastated the troops ad¬ 
vanced to the higher grounds. But at the famous pass 
of Etchoee, a narrow valley between high hills, the 
bravest of the Cherokees had made a stand, resolved, 
with a spirit worthy of old Rome, to shed their last 
heart’s blood on this threshold of their nation. They 
occupied a strong position on the flank of the invading 
army. Before any progress could be made it became 
necessary to dislodge them, and a large corps was 
sent in advance for this purpose, preceded by a 
forlorn hope of thirty men. The command of this 
latter party was given to Marion. Their ascent 
was through a gloomy defile, flanked by impenetrable 
thickets, the very lurking places for a savage foe. 
Yet that gallant band went steadily forward. As the 
head of the column entered the defile, a savage yell! 
was heard, as if from every bush around, and imme¬ 
diately a hundred muskets blazed on the assailants. 

: Twenty-one fell. But their leader was unhurt. Like 
"Washington he bore a charmed life. Waving his 
sword, he called on the few that remained to follow 
him, and dashing up the ascent, he was soon rein¬ 
forced by the advanced corps, which, stimulated by 
such heroism, followed close behind. The contest 
that ensued is to this hour spoken of with awe by the 
miserable remnant of that people. Never, perhaps, 
in the annals of Indian war was the carnage greater. 
For four hours the fight raged without intermission. 
The savages fought like men who cared not to survive 
a defeat Driven by the bayonet again and again 
from their positions, they returned, like wounded 
lions, fiercer with agony and despair. But their 
.heroism was of no avail. Discipline "at length 
triumphed over untaught bravery. The Cherokees 
fled. Nor did they ever after rally. And their beau¬ 
tiful villages were laid in ashes. 
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BATTLE OF ETCHOEE. 



For fourteen years after this campaign Marion was | 
occupied on his farm. But he had acquired a reputation 
for skill and spirit, during his Indian campaign, which 
was not forgotten, and subsequently, when the storm 
of war began to darken the horizon, men turned to 
Marion with anxiety, as mariners at the crisis turn to 
the veteran pilot. In 1775, he was a member in the 
Provincial Congress of South Carolina, and was 
among the most active in procuring the vote com¬ 
mitting that colony to the Revolution. It was during 
a partial adjournment of this body that the news of 
the battle of Lexington reached Charleston by ex¬ 
press. Instantly the chivalric Carolinians took fire. 
The Congress was called together. Public spirit ran 
high. Two regiments of infantry and one of cavalry 
were raised. A million of money was voted. An 
act of association was passed, by which all persons 
were declared enemies of the state who should refuse 
to join in resisting by force of arms the aggressions of 
the king. 

In one of the new regiments Marion received a 
captain’s commission. His colonel was the celebrated 
Moultrie. Already those gallant spirits were draw¬ 
ing together, who, at a later day, stood shoulder to 
shoulder against the enemy, when others had yielded 
to despair. 

One of the first acts of the enemy was to send an 
expedition against Charleston. On the 20th of June, 
1776, Sir Peter Parker, with nine ships of war, 
entered the harbor and began to bombard the fort on 
Sullivan’s Island. This work had been hastily erected, 
with no pretensions to science: it was built of pal¬ 
metto logs, and mounted a few chance cannon. But 
its defenders were no ordinary men. They were a 
high spirited race, indignant at many outrages, and full 
of the first fiery enthusiasm of the war. AH that was 
dear to them hung on the issue of that day’s contest— 


their homes, their honor, the smiles of their wives, 
the approval of their consciences. They had come 
there to conquer, or perish in the ruins of the fort. 
Such men are not easily to be overcome. For eleven 
hours they sustained the most tremendous cannonade 
recorded of the war, and not only sustained it, but re¬ 
plied with a precision and efiect that no militia, but 
that of America, has ever shown. Two several 
times the fire of the patriots was about to cease for 
want of powder, but Marion, with a small force, 
boarded an armed schooner, and obtained a supply, 
which served until more was procured from the city. 
And now the cannonade grew hottest. The coldest 
heart still warms at the recital of that hour. The 
field-officers themselves pointed the pieces. Not a 
man flinched from his gun. With cheers they ani¬ 
mated each other to the strife; and soon their terrible 
fire began to spread havoc through the enemy’s fleet. 
The cannonade on both sides now became furious. 
The heavens were darkened with the smoke of the 
conflict. 

It was then that a ball carried away the flag¬ 
staff, and the ensign fell outside the fort on the ex¬ 
posed beach, but Serjeant Jasper,, leaping over the 
ramparts, ran along the strand under a storm of shot, 
picked up the ensign, deliberately tied it to a sponge- 
staff, and then remounting the defences planted it 
again in the face of the foe. Such heroism, united 
to such skill, was invincible. The enemy’s flagship 
; was riddled like a target; and the slaughter of the 
[ crew surpasssed all former precedent in naval war- 
i fare. His consort fared even worse. Later in the 
j day one of his ships blew up. The anxious specta- 
| tors, who crowded the wharves of the city, saw at 
' length the fleet moving hastily from the harbor. The 
Americans had conquered. And for three years 
[ South Carolina was left unmolested. 
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BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE. 



The tide of war now rolled northward. It is a | 
source of wonder to foreigners that the British army, 
with its splendid troops and magnificent appbint- 
ments, did not conquer the raw levies of the colonists 
in the first year, or at least as soon as the enthusiasm 
that followed Bunker Hill had passed away. But, 
perhaps, no nation was ever served by worse gene¬ 
rals than England in our revolutionary War. Her 
commanders were not skillful, they were not even 
respectable; their acquirements and talents were! of 
the lowest grade. It is difficult to say whether Howe 
or his cousin the king was the most stupid man in 
England. Burgoyne is remembered as a conceited 
writer of plays. Clinton was no genius. Corn¬ 
wallis, though of some ability, would never have 
made a noise except among small men. The imprac¬ 
ticability of the country was the excuse given by 
these generals for their reverses; yet what is genius 
but the capacity to overcome obstacles that foil com¬ 
mon men? Had Wolfe or Wellington commanded 
the British army after the battle of Long Island, we 
fear the war would have been finished in the second 
year. That the Revolution broke out in this reign of 
mediocrity we have always regarded as one of the 
means by which, under God, the liberties of this re¬ 
public were achieved. 

For three years, then, the war languished at the 
North. Washington could scarcely keep the field, so 
dispirited were his men, and so destitute of every 
necessary was the army. The brilliant achievement 
of Trenton, it will scarcely be believed hereafter, was 
performed by men whose bare feet marked the icy 
ground with blood. In that awful winter at Valley 
Forge it was no uncommon occurrence for an officer’s 
mess to want a dinner. Could the English and Ameri¬ 
can generals have changed places, the patriot forces 
would have been crushed in a single month. 


At the end of three years the British government 
resolved to try its fortune again at the South, and this 
time it was with more success. A vast armament, 
fully supplied with every muniment for a siege, was 
despatched against Charleston. 

Marion had been made a lieutenant-colonel for his 
share in the battle of Fort Moultrie. He was in ser¬ 
vice in Georgia; and would have been present in 
Charleston at its capture, but having sprained his 
ankle just before the siege, he retired to his farm, 
when sick persons and officers unfit for duty were 
ordered to leave the ■city on its investment. 

Charleston fell. Four thousand men—all the avail¬ 
able force at the South—came into the hands of the 
enemy; and organized resistance in South Carolina 
was at an end. Then the seven vials of wrath were 
opened on that devoted colony. Deceit was added to 
crueltv; and the miserable inhabitants, seduced by 
fair promises into swearing allegiance, soon learned 
that there is-no refuge for the conquered, but in 
unmitigated and hopeless slavery. They had at first 
been asked only to remain quiet. They were now 
told that neutrality was impossible, and that they 
must either take up arms for the king or be punished 
as rebels. In vain they remonstrated, in vain they 
entreated, their masters were inexorable. One or. 
two districts at length ventured to resist. It had been 
better for their inhabitants if they had never been 
bom. Old men and immature boys were hung up 
without trial, and females of tender nurture brutally 
thrust from the doors, which had been kept sacred 
to them since they were brides. The land was 
ravaged as no other had been since the Conqueror 
desolated the New Forest. Ong region, seventy 
miles long and fifteen broad, through which the British 
army passed, became a desert A wife who asked 
to see her husband in prison was told to wait, and her 
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request should soon be granted; they left her, and 
returning with a brutal jest, pointed to their victim, 
suspended from the jail window and yet quivering in 
the agonies of death. But God at last raised up an 
avenger. Suddenly, in the very heart of the oppressed 
districts, there arose an enemy—bitter, sleepless, un- 
forgetful—seemingly possessed of miraculous, powers 
of intelligence—whose motions were quick as light¬ 
ning—who dealt blows successively at points where 
no human foresight could have foreseen' them—and 
who, by a series of rapid and brilliant successes, made 
the British power tremble from centre to circumfer¬ 
ence. The secret of this was soon noised abroad. 
Marion had recovered, had raised a troop, and began 
the war again on his own account. His name became 
a terror to the foe, and a rallying word for the patriots. 
Wherever a surprise took place—wherever a convoy 
was cut off—wherever a gallant deed was done, men 
said that Marion had been there. And the aged widow, 
who had seen her bravest sons dragged to the sham¬ 
bles, gave thanks nightly to God that a defender had 
arisen for Israel. 

We can at this day have but a faint idea of the re¬ 
action that followed the successes of Marion. It was 
like the first feeling of hope after a shipwreck, in 
which every plank has gone down beneath us. It 
was like the cheering word which released the Edom¬ 
ite from his afflictions. The colony rose from its 
sackcloth and ashes. It put off its garments of humili¬ 
ation, assumed the sword, and went forth to battle 
rejoicingly. In every direction around the British 
posts, men suddenly appeared in arms. They had no 
weapons, but the huge saws of the limber-mills were 
fabricated into sabres. They had no camp equipage, 
but Marion slept on a forest couch, and so could they. 
They flocked to him in crowds. Mounted on fleet 
horses, they traversed the country under him, often 
marching sixty miles between sundown and daybreak, 
striking blows now here now there, until the per¬ 
plexed enemy scarcely knew which way to turn, and 
began to regard, with nameless fear, this mysterious 
foe, who, if followed, could never be caught, but who 
was always at hand, with his. terrible shout and charge, 
when least expected. 

The favorite rendezvous of Marion was at Snow 
Island. This is a piece of high-river swamp, as it is 
called in the Carolinas, and was surrounded on three 
sides by water, so as to be almost impregnable. He 
rendered it more so by destroying the bridges, securing 
the boats, and placing defences where they were re¬ 
quired. The island, thus cut off from the mainland, 
was of some extent, and abounded with game. No 
one unacquainted with its labyrinths could have well 
found his way among its tortuous paths, overgrown 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation and tangled with 
vines. Here Marion had his camp. From this fast¬ 
ness he issued forth at pleasure to ravage the enemy’s 
granaries or capture a straggling party of his troops. 
Secure in his retreat he had no fear of pursuit. The 
i magina t ion kindles at the picture of that greenwood 
camp, and we are carried back to the days of old 
romance when Robin Hood held court in Sherwood 
Forest There, with the laurel blooming over them, 


his bold followers slept as sweetly as under canopies 
of silk, dreaming, perhaps, of the hour when, the 
foreign foe expelled, they should welcome the wives 
of their bosoms back to their now desolate hearths. 

For carrying on a partisan warfare, such as now 
ensued, Marion was peculiarly fitted. No man under¬ 
stood better how to manage a volunteer force. His 
maxim was “ feed high and then attack.” When in 
the open field he never required his men to wait for 
a bayonet charge; but when they had delivered their 
fire coolly, he ordered them to fall back under cover. 
By these means he kept them self-collected and con¬ 
fident; and in consequence we know but one instance 
of their having become panic struck. The celerity of 
his movements supplied the place of numbers. His 
genius defied the want of arms, ammunition, and all 
die material of war. He was wary, scheming, clear¬ 
sighted, bold, rapid, energetic. No man but one pos¬ 
sessing such a rare union of qualities could have 
made head against the British power after the defeat 
of Gates. At times, indeed, he suffered from de¬ 
spondency. But this is the destiny of lofty natures, 
and few have achieved greatness without feeling often 
as if life were a burden glacQy to be laid down. 

The war was conducted with savage ferocity. The 
tones hung their prisoners, the whigs retaliated on the 
tories. The British burned the dwellings of the pa¬ 
triots, pillaged their bams, ravaged their fields, and 
set free their negroes. The Americans shot down sen¬ 
tinels at their posts, cut off picquets, and laid ambus¬ 
cades for officers. Neither party for a while paid 
much respect to flags. Private revenge entered 
deeply into the contest. At the taking of Georgetown 
Lieutenant Coyer sought out and murdered an English 
officer, from whom he had once suffered an indignity. 
A serjeant, whose private baggage had been captured, 
sent word to the British leader that, if it was not re¬ 
turned , he would kill eight of his men; and the plun¬ 
der was given up, for it was known he would keep 
his word. The same man shot an English officer at 
three hundred yards. Yet there were occasional 
glimpses of chivalry shown on both sides. "When 
Col. Watson garrisoned Blakely’s mansion, it was the 
residence of a young lady whose lover belonged to 
the American force which, at that time, partially be¬ 
leaguered the Englishman; and every day the fiery 
youth, like a knight of old, either singly or at the head, 
of his troop, rode up to the hostile lines, and in sight 
of his mistress defied the foe to mortal combat. 
Among the British officers Major Macintosh became 
distinguished as the most humane. But the general 
character of the contest was such, that those who had 
been accustomed to the comparative courtesy of 
European warfare, declared that the Americans fought 
like devils rather than men. Greene himself said the 
war was one of butchery. But we doubt whether it 
could have been waged successfully in any other way. 
When a foreign invader has given your roof-tree to 
the flames, and driven you forth to herd with wild 
beasts, it is an instinct of human nature to slay him 
wherever he appears, to assail him in darkness, to 
war with him even to the knife. The want of num¬ 
bers must be supplied by incessant watchfulness. It 
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may do for tings playing at the game of "war to talk of 
conducting it politely, but men fighting with a rope 
around their necks are not apt to be over nice. War 
is so foul a wrong as to be justified only in cases of 
invasion, and then the sharpest and speediest method 
of waging it is surely the best. 

We have already extended this paper beyond the 
limits we allowed ourselves. It is time to bring it to 
a close. One more incident, and we have done. 

It was just before jhe battle of Eutaw, and when 
Greene and his enemy were silently watching each 
other, that Marion, with two hundred picked men, 
suddenly set forth on one of his many secret expedi¬ 
tions. Not even his officers knew the purpose of his 
march. His object, however, was to relieve Colonel 
Harden, at that time hard pressed by a British force 
of five hundred men. After traversing the country 
for a hundred miles, Marion came up with the colonel. 
The enemy was close at hand, thundering in pursuit. 
The Americans, thus reinforced, were hastily con¬ 
cealed in a swamp, and a small party sent out to 
lure the English into the ambuscade. The stratagem 


succeeded. Imagining he had no one to contend 
with but Col. Harden, the British leader led his 
cavalry at full charge almost up to the muzzles of the 
concealed riflemen. But when the deadly fire of the 
Am erican sharp-shooters opened on him, the enemy 
recoiled, so terrible was die slaughter. But soon, 
with unfaltering bravery he rallied and dashed again 
to the charge. A second time he was hurled back. 
And now began a fearful carnage. Hemmed in on 
the narrow causeway, unable either to advance or 
retreat, that gallant cavalry was fast melting away 
beneath Marion’s fire, when the ammuni tion of the 
Americans gave' out and they were forced to yield 
their ground. But so horrible had been the slaughter, 
that, at the battle of Eutaw, the enemy had scarcely 
a troop of horse to bring into the field. 

The career of Marion, from this period to the close 
of the "war, we leave for another occasion. The 
cause of America was now fast brightening, and it 
required no prophet to foretell that the independence 
of the colonies would be achieved. We may fairly 
break off at this point. 


BATTLE OF PARKER’S FERRY. 



The volume which has suggested these remarks is 
a life of Marion by W. Gilmore Sims, who has 
shown in it no little research, and a commendable 
sympathy for his hero. The public long required a 
biography of tbis general, for the bombastic affair by 
Weems is as amusing as the sketch of James is un¬ 
satisfactory. We confess there are some things even 
in this work to raise a smile.' We may instance the 
imaginary positions in which, in the absence of au¬ 
thentic knowledge, the author gravely speculates that 
Marion may have been placed in boyhood. He sup¬ 
poses the young hero, at fifteen, burning to go to sea, 


in order to perform prodigies of valor against Spanish 
pirates, and only embarking on board the merchant 
vessel, in which he, subsequently, nearly was ship¬ 
wrecked, because no vessels more belligerent were 
in port. But this, and a few faults, the result of care¬ 
lessness, we can easily forgive to the general im¬ 
partiality, good sense, and pleasing narative of the 
work. 

The engravings which accompany this sketch will 
give the reader an idea of the style in which the 
volume before us is embellished. The typographical 
execution of the work is meritorious. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


BY CHARLES 3 . PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ MILITARY HEROES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.” 


[Illustrated with a View of the Head-Quarters of Gen. Knox, where the Council of War was held pre¬ 
vious to the Battle.) 


The battle of Trenton was the turning point of the 
War of Independence. For monlhs before, Ihe pros¬ 
pects of the Colonies had been darkening, and but for 
this bold stroke, would soon have set in gloom forever. 
A brief review of the condition of affairs is necessary 
to a just comprehension of the battle. 

When, in March, 1776, the British found themselves 
compelled to evacuate Boston, they resolved to carry 
their arms into the Middle States, and there strike at 
the very heart of the nation. Accordingly, Sir William 
Howe, after recruiting his forces at Halifax, sailed for 
New York. On the 28th of August, at the head of an 
army twenty-four thousand strong, he defeated the 
Americans on Long Island; and, a few days sub¬ 
sequently, compelled them to abandon the city of New 
York. Washington now retreated to White Plains, 
where an ineffectual engagement followed. Soon Fort 
Washington, at the upper end of the island of Manhattan, 
was stormed and carried by the royalist troops. Finding 
it impossible to maintain his hold upon the Hudson, the 
American general determined to retreat across New 
Jersey; and accordingly, abandoning all his positions, 
hurried over the North River, the British following in 
quick pursuit. 

Thus, within two months after the battle of Long 
Island, the cause of the Colonies sunk into almost hope¬ 
less ruin. The enthusiasm which accompanied the 
first outbreak at Lexington, had given way before the 
privations of a protracted contest; and the soldiers, 
who in 1775 had flocked unsolicited to the flag of their 
country, in 1776 turned a deaf ear to the bounty offered 
by Congress. In the army, the spirits of both officers 
and men were broken by a long series of disasters. 
Before the end of November the force of Washington, 
by loss in battle, by the expiration of enlistment, by de¬ 
sertion, and by other casualties, had dwindled down to 
a little over three thousand men. With this remnant 
of an army he retreated across New Jersey, hotly pur¬ 
sued by Cornwallis, at the head of twenty thousand 
well appointed troops; nor could he save himself from 
utter ruin except by throwing the Delaware between 
himself and his foe. On the 8th of December, he 
crossed that river, and, having destroyed the bridges 
behind him, gained a momentary respite. 

To the eyes of nearly every man but the commander- 
in-chief, this momentary relief seemed only an interval 
of additional agony between the sentence and execu¬ 
tion, for ultimate escape appeared impossible. The 
most sanguine believed that Philadelphia would fall be¬ 
fore the month was out. Congress, which had been 
in session there, hurried off to Baltimore. Meantime, 
the British, in secure possession of New Jersey, issued 
a proclamation, requiring every inhabitant to lay down 
his arms and take the oath of allegiance; and hundreds, 


who had been among the most enthusiastic for resist¬ 
ance, but who now despaired of success, hastened to 
purchase mercy by a timely submission. Even gen¬ 
tlemen high in rank on the side of the Colonies 
wavered in their patriotism. The panic was universal. 
The hurricane seemed about to prostrate every thing 
before it. 

In the gloom of this awful tempest, Washington, 
almost alone, stood unappalled. Not for one moment 
did his constancy forsake him. He saw the full peril 
of his situation; but he brought to it the resources of 
his m : ghty genius, and the unshaken resolution of his 
giant soul. Never, in any period of his life, was he 
greater than in this. No hint of submission crossed 
his mind. “ If Philadelphia falls,” he said in public, 
“ we must retreat to the Susquehanna, and thence, if 
necessary, beyond the Alleghenies.” From the mo¬ 
ment he had crossed the Delaware, he had been re¬ 
volving in his mind a plan to change, by one bold act, 
the whole aspect of the war. The British, instead of 
being concentrated in some central point, were scat¬ 
tered in detachments over New Jersey, a proceeding 
they had adopted for the convenience of forage, be¬ 
lieving their enemy utterly powerless for aggressive 
measures. Washington resolved to take advantage of 
this error, and to strike at several of these detachments 
at once. He learned that fifteen hundred men, prin¬ 
cipally Hessians, were cantoned at Trenton, and that 
smaller bodies lay at Bordentown, Burlington, Mount 
Plolly, and neighboring villages. To cut off' oue or 
all of these from the main army was his design. 

It has been said, by more than one interested writer, 
that this masterly idea did not originate with Wash¬ 
ington, but was suggested by others; and various 
officers have been named as the real authors of the 
plan. But the very number of the aspirants destroys 
the exclusive claims of each, and strengthens the no¬ 
tion that the manoeuvre sprung from ihe commander- 
in-chief alone. The letters of Washington, for a fort¬ 
night before the battle, point to the great thought he 
was maturing in his mind. lie was encouraged in his 
plan by the alacrity with which the Pennsylvania mi¬ 
litia, under the command of General Cadwalader, began 
to turn out; and by the reflection that, unless some bold 
stroke was promptly hazarded, the spirits of the people 
would sink into hopeless despondency. Accordingly, 
he called a council of war, before which he laid his 
daring scheme. As absolute secrecy was necessary to 
the success of the enterprise, only the very highest 
officers were admitted to this assembly, which met at 
the head-quarters of Gen. Knox, in Upper Makefield, 
Bucks County, Pa. The house is, we believe, still 
standing, an antiquated dwelling of two stories, faith¬ 
fully depicted in our engraving. 
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Little (lid those who met at that council of war, were seen in the dark and troubled sky; and the ice 
though aware that mighty results hung upon their de- in the river, grinding and splitting as the tide moved 
cision, imagine a tithe of the truth. They knew that its huge masses one against another, filled the air with 
the success or defeat of the Colonies might pos- foreboding sounds. In vain, for awhile, the boats 
sibiy be involved, but they could not penetrate the j struggled in the current. Now locked in the arms of 
future, and foresee that the existence of the greatest and apparently immovable fields of ice, and now in peril 
most enlightened republic that ever lived, depended from floating blocks that threatened to crush them, 
on their conclusion. To their eyes it was chiefly a they were borne hither and thither, and with difficulty 
question of preserving their little army, or at most reached the shore, where new' dangers awaited them 
of protracting the contest into another campaign, that in cakes of the frozen material, which pushed end- 
they might have the benefit of whatever chances should wise toward the bank, frequently overlapped and 
turn up. But in reality they were determining whether almost engulfed them. At one time it was feared that 
the great problem of man’s capacity for self-goven- the artillery would have to be left behind. At last, 
ment should be tested or not—whether twenty millions however, after almost incredible exertions, the little 
of people, as we now are, or one hundred millions, as army was ferried over, but the task, instead of being 
we will be by the close of the century, should rise into achieved at midnight, as had been intended, was not 
freemen, or sink into slaves. Under God, all the pro- completed until three hours afterward. During the 
gress that liberty has made since that hour, here or suspense of this awful night, Washington, who ha 
abroad, may be traced to the resolution adopted in that crossed early, sat, it is said, on a bee-hive by the shore, 
council of war! That we are a free people; that our wrapped in. his cloak, and watching the strugglingboats 
wide-spread territories are filled with prosperity and by the light of the few stars which broke here and 
happiness; that the United States is looked to by the there through the stormy rack of heaven, 
whole world as the Mecca of the oppressed; and that Two principal roads led from the landing-place 
every breeze that blows from Europe brings sounds of to Trenton. One, following the course of the river, 
falling thrones, and nations breaking the chains which entered the town at its lower extremity; the other, 
have galled them for centuries—we owe to the deter- called the Pennington road, made a circuit into the 
mination of that little assembly to sustain their com- interior, and struck Trenton at its upper end. Dividing 
mander-in-chief. We can imagine when the council his force, Washington took the latter route with one 
rose, that the angel who watched over the youth of detachment, while Sullivan, with the other, pursued 
our republic, and who had trembled for the result, the river road. The instructions of the commander- 
clapped his hands for jov, and that the exultant sound, in-chief to the latter general were to push on until he 
taken up by messenger after messenger, passed from had reached Trenton, which be would probably be the 
hierarch to hierarch, until all heaven rung with the first to do, as his route was the shortest, and there wait 
acclaim. until lie heard firing at the upper end of the town, when 

The plan, as finally determined on, was that Wash- he was to attack at once. By thus assaulting the British 
ington, with the continental troops, should cross the simultaneously on both sides, Washington hoped, in 
Delaware above Trenton, and move down to the at- conjunction with the surprise, to render them an easy 
tack of that town; while Ewing, crossing the river prey. 

below, should make an assault simultaneously from The march had scarcely been renewed when the 
the lower side. Meantime, Cadwalader, with a strong storm, which had been threatening all night, hurst upon 
detachment of militia, crossing at Bristol, was, if pos- the army. The snow, at first coming in squalls, finally 
sible, to carry the posts at Burlington and Mount Holly, fell unintermittingly, accompanied occasionally with 
The night of the 25th of December was chosen for the gusts of sleet and hail. The two divisions moved in 
surprise, as it was supposed that the enemy, on that company for nearly three miles before separating, and 
festive occasion, would be more or less off his guard. Sullivan, remarking that the wet might spoil the powder, 
The weather had been unusually warm for the season, asked his chief what was to he done in that emergency, 
and there was no ice as yet in the river to impede the “ We must fight with the bayonet,” was Washington’s 
crossing. Every thing looked promising until within stern reply. The tempest now rapidly deepened. The 
forty-eighty hours of the appointed time. Suddenly, at thick-falling flakes nearly obscured the way , the cold 
this crisis, the weather set in cold, so that the Delaware became intense, and the wind, moaning across the 
became full of floating ice, which rendered navigation landscape, seemed to wail over the approaching ruin 
almost impossible. Nevertheless, Washington deter- of America. Many of the soldiers being scantily 
mined to persist in his enterprise. Boats had been col- clothed, were soon wet through and almost frozen, 
lected for the transportation of his own detachment, at Others hail no shoes, and their feet, cut by the icy road, 
MeConkey’s Ferry, on the west side of the river, about left at every step a mark of blood. History presents 
eight mile's above Trenton. An express was sent to no parallel to that eventful march. When still some 
Cadwalader to inform him the attempt would he made, distance from Trenton, two of the Americans, ex- 
and to command him to cross, if possible, at Bristol. hausted and chilled, dropped from their ranks and died. 

As soon as evening came, the continentals, twenty- Yet still the remainder toiled on. No martial fife was 
four hundred in number, with a battery of twenty light there, no banner flaunting on high, no squadrons of 
field pieces, were put in motion, and marched to the cavalry to guard their flanks with triple rows of steel; 
ferry. It was a wild and threatening night. The wind but in silence, like the Spartans hound to Thennopylee, 
howled ominously over the landscapea few stars only the little band pursued its way. The inhabitants of 
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the farm-houses on the route, half waking from sleep, 
fancied for a moment there were strange sounds upon 
the breeze; but imagining that what they heard was but 
the intonation of the tempest, they turned and slept again, 
little thinking that the destinies of America quivered 
that hour in the balance. 

The anxiety of Washington, during this protracted 
march, rose to the highest pitch. He was aware that 
if the attack failed, escape would be impossible, with 
the wintry Delaware behind him. In deciding on this 
bold move, he had staked not only his own life, but the 
existence of his army, and with it the question of sub¬ 
mission and independence for his country, then and 
forever after. He had put every tiling “ at the hazard 
of a die.” Yet the flight of a single deserter, the acci¬ 
dental discharge of a musket, or the occurrence of any 
one of a dozen possible contingencies might destroy 
success entirely. As the gray dawn approached, and 
the vicinity of Trenton became apparent, his heart, 
usually so calm, beat with terrible suspense. He rode 
forward to the head of his troops. Just at this instant 
the outpost of the enemy loomed up in front; a chal¬ 
lenge was heard—a hostile answer was given, and a 
musket flashed across the breaking day. Fired by the 
scene, and by the mighty responsibilities of the hour, 
Washington rose in his stirrups, and pointing ahead 
with his sword, exclaimed, in a voice husky with emo¬ 
tion, but in words that will ever be immortal, “ Sol¬ 
diers, now or never—this is our last chance.” 

On the instant the men broke into a cheer, carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment, and returning 
the volley of the retreating guard, dashed forward in pur¬ 
suit. The British kept up a desultory fire as they fled, 
dodging from house to house. At their head was a 
young officer, who courageously exhorted them to stand 
their ground, until a ball mortally wounding him, he fell 
in the road, when they precipitately retired. The Ame¬ 
ricans now saw, a little in advance, the houses of the 
town ; heard the alarm which was calling the British 
soldiery together, and immediately after beheld the 
enemy endeavoring to form a battery across King 
street, directly in front. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Six of Knox’spieces immediately galloped into position, 
and unlimbering, opened a destructive fire down the 
street. When this discharge was over, the advanced 
guard rushed forward, charged up to the muzzles of 
the enemy’s guns, sabered some of the artillerists who 
were about firing, and drove the rest away, and cap¬ 
turing the pieces, turned two of them on the flying foe. 
This occurred near where the feeder crosses the street. 
Having thus destroyed the outworks of the enemy, the 
successful assailants advanced down Queen street, ex¬ 
tending toward the left, across the fields, so as to cut 
off the Hessians from retreating toward Princeton. 

Meantime, all was terror and confusion among the 
enemy. The night had been one of festivity in Trenton, 
the soldiers being in the beer-shops carousing, and the 
officers indulging in mirth. Col. Rahl had been occu¬ 
pied all night in playing cards at head-quarters, a house 
belonging to Mr. Stacy Potts, and still standing near the 
head of Greene street. When the firing at the picket 
occurred, he stopped and listened. The sleet driving 
against the window-pane, for a moment deceived him. 


But when the rattle of the first volley came to his ears, 
flinging down his cards, he rushed to the door. Here, 
through the misty dawn, he beheld some Hessians 
running down the street toward him, with the cry that 
Washington, with his entire army, was upon them. 
At this Rahl shouted to arms. The drums beat. In 
an instant all Trenton was in a tumult. The privates 
rushed from their quarters, some with, some without 
arms; the officers were heard calling to the men, or 
seen endeavoring to form the ranks; and the inhabi¬ 
tants, roused from sleep, hurried to their windows, and 
looking out for an instant on the uproar, hastened to 
conceal themselves in the recesses of their dwellings. 

The main division of the army had scarcely unlim¬ 
bered its battery in King street, when the sound of 
firing from the lower extremity of the town, announced 
that Sullivan had reached his position. Not three 
minutes had elapsed between the time when the two 
divisions came into action. The knowledge that the 
enemy had been surprised in front and rear at once 
inspired the Americans with fresh ardor, and they 
charged down the two principal streets, King and 
Queen, with an impetuosity that broke through every 
attempt at resistance. In vain Rahl galloped to and 
fro rallying his men; in vain the subordinate officers 
exerted themselves; in vain the privates, ashamed to 
be conquered without a blow, endeavored to make a 
stand;—the enthusiasm of the assailants was irresist¬ 
ible, the Hessians everywhere gave-rway, and when 
Rahl soon after fell mortally wounded, his troops broke 
into ignominious flight. A few threw themselves into 
a stone mansion, where they were speedily forced to 
surrender. The remainder fled precipitately toward 
the Assinpink river, which flows along the lower end 
of the town. Here, some endeavoring to swim across 
were drowned or frozen to death; but the greater por¬ 
tion, hemmed in on one side by Washington, and on 
the other by Sullivan, and finding escape hopeless, laid 
down their arms. 

The victory was complete. The whole force of the 
British at Trenton fell into the hands of Washington, 
except a body of 500 horse, which fled in the direction 
of Bordentown early in the action. Even these, how¬ 
ever, would not have made good their escape, if Gen. 
Ewing, who was to have crossed below, had been able 
to efl’cct his purpose. The number of prisoners ac¬ 
tually captured was y09, of whom 23 were officers. 
About a thousand stand of arms fell into the hands of 
the victors This glorious success was purchased 
without the loss of a man, except the two who died on 
the march; and but two officers, and a few privates 
were wounded. The Hessians lost 7 officers and 
nearly 30 men killed. As Washington rode over the 
field after the conflict, he found Rahl, lying in the snow, 
weltering in blood. The dying commander, supported 
by a file of sergeants, tendered his sword to the victor, 
and in broken accents seemed to implore clemency. 
The American chief, touched by the spectacle, ordered 
his own physician to attend the sufferer. But medical 
assistance was in vain. Rahl, on being carried back 
to his head-quarters, died soon after. 

The entire British army, west of Princeton, would 
have fallen a prey to Washington, if Cadwalader and 
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Ewing had been able to cross at their respective places; 
but neither effecting this, the posts at Bordentown, 
Burlington, and Mount Holly, escaped. Meantime, 
aware that the royal generals might concentrate their 
forces and cut off his retreat, Washington decided to 
re-cross the Delaware that very day with his prisoners. 
Accordingly, before night, the captured Hessians were 
transferred to Pennsylvania. The news of this great 
victory spread with inconceivable swiftness; but such 
was the opinion of British invincibility, that, at first, 
few persons could be found to believe the tale. Aware 
of the general incredulity, Washington hastened to 
dispatch his prisoners to Philadelphia, where, on the 
day succeeding the battle, they were paraded through 
the streets, to the amazement, not less than to the de¬ 
light of the inhabitants. The effect of the victory on 
the country was electric. The charm of British invin¬ 
cibility was broken forever. Men no longer regarded 
the cause of the Colonies as hopeless, but, encouraged 
by this decisive success, looked forward confidently to 
a glorious issue. In a word, the battle of Trenton 
changed the wavering into friends; made those who 
had been hostile, neutral; and convinced the patriot 
that God was on his side, and that his country would 
yet be free. 

The victory struck terror to the heart of the British 
army. Cornwallis, who was about to embark for 
Europe, abandoned his voyage in alarm, and hurried 
back from New York to assume command of the troops 
on the Delaware. His first step was to withdraw his 
forces from the exposed points, and concentrate them 
at Princeton and toward New Brunswick. Nor was 
this precaution idle. Washington, having recruited 
his troops, and being reinforced, crossed the Delaware 
again on the 30th of December, and took post at 
Trenton. To drive him from thence Cornwallis ad¬ 


vanced from Princeton, and, on the 2nd of January, 
1777, assaulted the American lines, established on the 
south side of the Assinpink. Three times he endeavored 
to carry the bridge which separated him from his foe, 
and three times he was repulsed. A t last night put an 
end to the contest. In the darkness, Washington aban¬ 
doning his position, marched on Princeton, intending to 
cut off the royal general from his communications. A 
battle ensued at this place, which was scarcely decided 
in favor of the Americans, when Cornwallis, hurrying 
up from Trenton, compelled the victors to draw oil to 
the high grounds in the direction of Morristown. The 
British general, completely bafiled, fell back to the 
Raritan, abandoning all his posts on the Delaware. 
The result of this splendid series of operations on 
the part of Washington was to deliver New Jersey 
from the enemy, in the short space of ten days. Thus, 
when supposed to be annihilated, the American general, 
like some fabled genius, had suddenly risen up, saved 
Philadelphia, recovered all he had lost in the preceding 
two months, and given an impetus to victory w'hicli 
never ceased until the red cross of Great Britain 
sunk into dust on the plains of Yorlctown. 

When hereaftei the military genius of Washington 
is called in question, let the story of Trenton be re¬ 
membered. Napoleon always spoke of this ten days’ 
campaign as one of the most able on record. Botta, 
the Italian historian, said of it, “Achievements so 
astonishing gained for the American commander a 
very great reputation, and were regarded with wonder 
by all nations, as well as by the Americans; every 
one applauded the prudence, the firmness, and the 
! daring of Washington; all declared him the saviour 
of his country; all proclaimed him equal to the most 
renowned commanders of antiquity .” 

i 
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THE BATTLE-GROUNDS OF AMERICA. 

NO. II.—GERMANTOWN. 

BY CEAB I. E S J- petebsox. 

The defeat on the Brandywine disheartened neither situated. It is a long straggling town, beginning about 
Congress nor the army. It was still thought that Phi- five miles from Philadelphia, and extending along 
ladelphia might be saved. The Americans were soon both sides of the road for nearly two miles. At the 
sufficiently recruited to take the field again, and in- centre of the village is the market-house, where the 
terposed themselves between the enemy and city by School-House Lane comes into the main street, from 
moving in a semicircle around it to the west and north, the west, at a right angle. On the opposite side is 
For some time the two armies manceuvered along the Church Lane, merely a continuance of the former. 
Great Valley, an extensive district between two chains By these means a communication is kept up between 
of hills, beginning about fifteen miles fromPhiladelphia. the Ridge Road on the west and the Old York Road 
Washington was disinclined to another battle, but on the east. On the main street, about a mile and a 
yielded to the general opinion; and the two armies half south of the market-place, is a settlement called 
came in sight of each other on the Lancaster road, Nicetown. 

about twenty miles from the city. But the advanced The main body of the British was encamped in 
parties had scarcely met, when a violent storm of rain Germantown, Cornwallis only occupying the city with 
arose which separated the combatants; and so much the light-horse and grenadiers- The troops lay in force 
damaged were the arms and ammunition of the behind School-House Lane, extending on the left to 
Americans, that they were not in a condition the next the Schuylkill, while parties were pushed to the right 
day for action. The British accordingly entered Phi- as far as the Old York Road. The 40th regiment lay 
ladelphia unopposed on the 26th of September, 1777. a mile north of the market-place, in a camp of leg 
It is now believed that the storm which separated huts just back of Mr. Chew’s mansion, a large and 
the armies was most fortunate for the Americans, imposing stone house a few rods east of the main 
But General Wayne, whose knowledge of the country road. On the opposite side of the highway the 33d 
was accurate and extensive, never ceased to regret was encamped. A picket was posted at Mount Airy, 
that Washing ton did not attack the British in their ill- a mile in advance of Chew’s. From Mount Airy the 
chosen camp in the Great Valley. It was during the road continues rising on a gentle elevation almost two 
manoeuvres in thi« district, and on the morning of the mDes further, to Chestnut Hill, when it plunges into a 
21st of September, that the surprise and defeat of wide and beautiful valley; and then runs east and 
Wayne occurred. The bayoneting of many of his north to Skippack, where the Americans lay. 
soldiers in cold blood has given the affair the name of The attack was well planned. The divisions of 
the Paoli massacre. Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway’s brigade, 

Washington, having failed to save the capital, de- were to march down .the main road through Chestnut 
termined to annoy its conquerors in every possible Hill, and assail the left wing of the enemy. This de¬ 
way. Their supplies from the country were cut off; tachment was under the command of Sullivan. The 
an active warfare was carried on along the Delaware; divisions of Stephens and Greene, led by the latter, 
and a favorable opportunity to attack them impa- were to take a circuit by the Limekiln Road, and, en- 
tiently desired. The chance soon presented itself, tering the town at the market-place, assail the British 
Intelligence was received that Howe, already weak- right wing. Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, 
ened by the absence of several detachments, had de- was to move along the Ridge'Road, until he could 
termined to send a large force against Fort Mifflin, turn the enemy’s left wing and fall upon his rear. 
Washington resolved to seize this moment of false The militia of Jersey and Maryland, under Small- 
security, and surprise the camp the enemy had formed wood and Forman, were to proceed along the Old 
at Germantown, when a victory, like that of Trenton, York Road, and turning the right of the enemy, also 
might not be improbable. to attack his rear. The brigades of Nash and Maxwell 

Two great roads lead out of Philadelphia to the were to act as a reserve. The heaviest body of our 
northward: one skirting the east bank of the Schuyl- army was thus to be precipitated against the right of 
kill for several miles, called Ridge Road; the other the foe, with the hope of pushing him mto the Schuyl- 
keeping half way between that river and the Dela- kill or forcing him to surrender, 
ware. The latter road, about three miles from the The American army began its march at seven 
city, branches into two, of which the eastern part is o’clock on the evening of the 3d of October; and be- 
called the Old York Road, and the other the German- fore sunrise the next morning reached Mount Airy, 
town Road. On this one the borough of that name is A thick fog shrouded the face of the country, conceal- 
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ing objects at the distance of a few paces. A regi¬ 
ment from Conway’s brigade and one from the second 
Man-land brigade moved in the advance: then came 
Sullivan’s division, and after it Wayne’s. The picket 
at Allen’s house, at Mount Airy, was immediately 
attacked, but stood its ground until a body of light 
infantry, lying a short distance behind, could arm and 
come to its support.* Conway now formed his 
brigade, but the enemy did not give way until Sullivan 
arrived. The American troops were marshaled in 
the lane leading from Allen’s to the Ridge Road. 
Rushing on, they drove the foe before, until they 
reached an orchard where the 40th regiment had 
hastily taken a position: here a sharp conflict occur¬ 
red ; but the British were again forced to give ground, 
and retired for some distance until they reached 
Chew’s, into which five companies threw themselves 
with Colonel Musgrave, and began to barricade the 
doors and windows, while the remainder, with the 
33d, continued the retreat. 

I. Before this occurred, however, and as soon as 
the British began to retire, Sullivan sent word to 

* Sullivan’s letter to the President of New Hampshire, 
October 25th, 1777. 


General Washington, who remained with the reserves, 
that the enemy’s left wing had given way;* and de¬ 
sired him to order Wayne to advance on their right 
Wayne accordingly pushed rapidly forward, keeping 
in the fields to the left of the road, while Sullivan re¬ 
mained on the right, inclining in his inarch toward 
the Wissahickon. Such part of Conway’s brigade as 
had been in the advance at Mount Airy was now 
moved to the rear and right to support the font- 0 f 
Sullivan’s division; while, as nothing had yet been 
heard from Armstrong, a regiment from Wayne’s 
division and another from Sullivan’s were detached 
to prevent the enemy from turning the right. As Sul¬ 
livan approached Chew’s house he inclined again to¬ 
ward the road, but passed without halting, although 
fired on from the windows. This part of the battle 
has been very generally misunderstood, from the erro¬ 
neous impression that Sullivan’s division was checked 
at Chew’s; but Colonel Pickering, who was present 

* Sullivan appears to have thought, at this stage, that he 
had defeated the whole left wing of the enemy. The 
darkness of the morning favored the illusion. And this 
belief among the men may have had a share in causing 
the subsequent panic, when they found the fresh brigades 
of Gray and Agnew drawn up to meet them in School 
House Lane. 



aa. Route of Wayne, after the success at Mount Airy. 

lb. Route of the British 40th, under Col. Musgrave, from Chew’s house. 

cc. Route of Sullivan to his most advanced position, at (d .) 

ee. Route of Nash to his most advanced position, at (/.) 

g. Stephens’ most advanced position. 

i. Scene of Mathews’ surrender. 

H- Points to which the British advanced. 

II. Points to which Smallwood advanced. 
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at this point, establishes the fact that Sullivan pushed 
on without a minute’s delay.* His men were in high 
spirits, and continued driving the enemy before them, 
advancing with much rapidity notwithstanding the 
broken character of the ground and the numerous 
fences they were forced to remove. But with the 
usual recklessness of half drilled troops, they kept up 
an incessant firing, though the thick fog prevented 
them from seeing the enemy distinctly. This waste 
of ammunition attracted the notice of "Washington, 
who sent word to Sullivan to be more careful of his 
cartridges. 

By this time the enemy, recovering from his first 
alarm, had prepared to meet the assaultf Generals 
Gray and Agnew drew up their men in School Lane^ 
and crossing it advanced to the encounter. At the 
same time, as we shall hereafter see, a warm engage¬ 
ment was raging on the enemy’s right;§ while, from 
the American rear, a brisk firing was heard at Chew’s. 
For awhile Sullivan maintained his ground, but 
finally, to use his own words, his men “ fin ding them¬ 
selves unsupported by any other troops, their car¬ 
tridges all expended, the force of the enemy on the 
right collecting to the left to oppose them—being 
alarmed by the firing at Chew’s, so far in our rear, and 
by the cry of a light-horseman on the right that the 
enemy had got round us—and, at the same time, dis¬ 
covering some troops flying on oar right, (our men,) 
retired with as much precipitation as they had before 
advanced, against every effort of their officers to rally 
them.” 

But, meantime, the memorable conflict around 
Chew’s house had occurred. The delay this occa¬ 
sioned to Maxwell’s brigade and to Wayne’s division 
was generally regarded as the cause of the defeat, 
until the appearance of Gen. Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs 
of My Own Times,” in which the popular notion was 
attacked: with what justice we shall hereafter see. 

II. Sullivan passed Chew’s without loss. Maxwell, 
who followed next, had not yet reached the house, 
when W ashington despatched Col. Pickering to order 
Sullivan to husband his ammunition. The aid, gallop¬ 
ing ahead, met Sullivan between three and four hun¬ 
dred yards below Chew’s, and in returning was fired 
on from the windows. He escaped, however, unhurt, 
and when he reached Washington found a consulta¬ 
tion going on, in the presence of his excellency, be¬ 
tween General Knox and several officers of lower 
rank, whether it was best to advance regardless of 
the garrison in Chew’s or pause to carry the mansion. 
Colonels Hamilton and Reed had atready urged an 
advance; and Col. Pickering now added his opinion, 
remarking that it would be sufficient to leave a single 
regiment to observe the house. But Knox insisted that 
it was against all military rule to leave so strong a 
post in the rear; and the commander-in-chief, who 
always placed great reliance in this officer’s opinion, 

* Pickering’s Letter, if. American Review, vol. xxiii_ 
page 425. n 

t An hour, at least, had elapsed since the attack on the 
picket at Allen’s house. 

r J-F- Watson and Major Howard.— Ann. Reg. 

$ Major Howard’s Letter to Col. Pickering, Baltimore, 
January 29th, 1827. Major Howard was in the battle, on 
the lett of Sullivan’s division. 


followed the advice. A parley was beaten, and a 
flag sent forward to demand the surrender of the 
bouse; but the bearer was fired on, as had been pre¬ 
dicted by the younger officers. The whole division of 
Maxwell was now ordered up, and the artillery, 
which had been obliquely battering the house, was 
planted in front. But every attempt to dislodge the 
enemy proved abortive. The artillery was too light* 
for the thick stone walls, and a party detached to bat¬ 
ter down the door had already been repulsed with 
loss. Nor were the attempts made to fire the building 
crowned with more success.f The thick fog was of 
great service to the British, for it enabled them to fire 
from the roof unseen; and it is probable that most of 
the execution was done from this quarter^ An in¬ 
cessant discharge of musketry was also kept up from 
the cellar windows, and from the casements of the 
second story. 

IEL "While the battle had thus been going on in this 
quarter, Wayne, keeping in the fields some distance 
to the east of Chew’s, had been advancing steadily 
against the foe, his line of march beingparaliel to, but 
at some distance from Sullivan’s. He had proceeded 
somewhat less than half a mile when the heavy firing 
from the rear attracted his attention^ Unluckily 
there had been no communication kept up between 
the heads of columns, and ignorant of Sullivan’s suc¬ 
cess, Wayne feared that this general had been defeated 
and was now hard pressed in the direction of the 
firing. He instantly retraced his steps, diverging to¬ 
ward the road, but still keeping on the east of Chew’s. 
On his arrival at the hotise, he brought up his artillery 
and attacked it; but met with no more success than 
Maxwell. Woodford’s brigade, which properly be¬ 
longed to Stephens’ division, having in its advance 
become entangled with Wayne’s, and separated from 
our left wing, took part in this assault.|| Chew’s man¬ 
sion appears thus to have been the great point in the 
battle. 

IV. During these transactions on the part of the 
reserves and a portion of the right wing, the divisions 
I of Greene and Stephens had been advancing against 
the enemy; and, by this time, had fallen into some 
confusion from the darkness of the morning, the in¬ 
equalities of the ground, and the absence of com¬ 
munications between the heads of columns. Wood¬ 
ford’s brigade, as we have just seen, became separated 
from the rest of Stephens’ command. The others 
pushed forward nearly to the market-place,If driving 
back the enemy in such disorder that his officers gal- 
lopped to the rear and many of his men began to cry 
for quarter, running toward the Americans. This 
movement was unhappily mistaken by a portion of 

* The gnns were only six-pounders, 
f Two todies of those who attempted to fire the house 
were found, after the action, on the spots where they fell. 
One by the board fence joining the house to the kitchen 
out-house; the other, with a bundle of straw, at the N.W. 
window. J. F. Watson. 

{ J. F. Watson. We believe this gentleman was the 
first to notice publicly the fact that the British fired from 
the roof. 

§ Wayne’s Letter to Gates. See also Sullivan’s 
Letter. 

IIMarshall, who was in this brigade. 

_ if Stephens’ exculpatory letter to Washington, October 
7th, Ini. 
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oar troops for a charge; a panic, like that which had 
already infected Sullivan’s division, seized them, the 
contagion spread, and the whole detachment, in that 
quarter, took to flight, their officers in vain crying 
out that they ran from victory. 

Greene, who led the other division of the right 
wing, penetrated also a considerable distance on the 
northeastern part of the town; but he appears to have 
retreated immediately after Stephens fell back. It 
was high time. The enemy, having triumphed on 
his left, had brought up a portion of his victorious 
troops, under General Gray, to the assistance of his 
right, while his reserves were rapidly concentrating. 
There was no longer any hope of success; to have 
lingered on the ground would have invited ruin. Colo¬ 
nel Mathews fell a victim to his daring in these cir¬ 
cumstances. He had been among the boldest in this 
irregular attack, where, on account of the fog, each 
regiment fought, as it were, by itself and in ignorance 
of its fellows; and now, either unacquainted with the 
general retreat or hazarding victory to the last, he 
was suddenly surrounded and captured with nearly 
his whole force. One hundred and fifty prisoners 
whom he had made were re-taken. It is a tradition 
in Germantown that Mathews might have escaped in 
the fog but for the cheers of his men when the 
prisoners fell into their hands. The shouts guided the 
enemy to the Virginians, and thus these brave troops, 
the last to resist, became the victims of an over¬ 
whelming force. 

IV. The Americans were now everywhere in full 
retreat. Sullivan had first fallen back, and was fol¬ 
lowed, as we have seen, by Stephens and Greene. 
Armstrong had approached the Hessians on the right, 
but found them in superior force, and was recalled 
before he could get into action, by the retreat of 
Sullivan. Smallwood’s militia, though they reached 
Branchtown, on the Old York Road, acted discredit¬ 
ably, and made no stand. Stephens, whose division 
had been least in action, was deputed to cover the re¬ 
treat, which, in general, was conducted with order.* 
The British, however, pursued the Americans as far 
as the Blue Bell, on the Sldppack road, a distance of 
eight miles from the market-place of Germantown. 
Cornwallis, with a squadron of light horsemen, ar¬ 
rived from Philadelphia at the close of the action, and 
took an active part in the pursuit. His grenadiers, 
advancing at-a quick trot, had already reached Nice- 
town when the battle ended-t 

Such was this memorable conflict, perhaps the 
most complicated of the war. Its details are but im¬ 
perfectly understood; for, owing to the thick fog, the 
broken character of the gronnd, and the distance at 
which the attacking columns operated from each 
other, no two persons of those who partook in it agree 
in every thing. But in no battle are the witnesses the 

* Stephens was cashiered for intoxication and miscon¬ 
duct during the retreat. One of the few times at which 
Washington used an oath, was when he heard of this 
general's demeanor. Watson says, an officer in Stephens’ 
division told him they did not obey their general’s com¬ 
mands in consequence of his condition. 

t Some frightened boys, running toward Philadelphia 
for safety, met these grenadiers at Nicetown.— J. F. 
Waiso a. 


best authorities, except for such events as transpire 
immediately under their own eyes. We have, there¬ 
fore, followed the different writers only so far as they 
speak from personal observation. In some cases we 
have had to reconcile contradictions, in others to fill 
up a hiatus from local anecdotes. 

The battle of Germantown has been, at various 
times, the subject of much controversy; and two 
very different views have been taken of it by military 
men. Several unwarrantable assertions have been 
made respecting it, by British and American authors. 
It is necessary, to a perfct understanding of the battle, 
that we should examine these. 

1. Howe’s official account conceals the fact that he 
was surprised. In corroboration of the English 
general, Judge Johnson narrates a story in his life of 
Greene, that Pulaski, then commanding the American 
horse, having, on the advance, retired to a form-house 
to seek repose, was discovered asleep by a party of 
the enemy, who returned to their camp and gave the 
alarm. But this tale is clearly a mistake. It is not 
probable that Pulaski, who had then just joined the 
Americans, would commit so tmsoldierlike an act 
during the advance, or that Washington, if the count 
Bad been guilty, would have continued him in such 
high favor as he then and afterward enjoyed. But 
the surprise of Howe does not rest on such negative 
testimony. His own officers declined to answer the 
question, put by a committee of the Honse of Com¬ 
mons, “whether or not the general had been sur¬ 
prised?”* Moreover, J. F. Watson, Esq., to whose 
indefatigable researches among the old inhabitants of 
Germantown we have been indebted for more than 
one curious fact, informs us that Christopher Sowers, 
who was in the main street of Germantown during 
the early part of the battle, saw Howe ride up the 
road attended by several officers from Logan’s honse, 
where he had slept, and that, stopping some distance 
before he reached the market-place, he said quite 
loud, “My God I what shall we do? We are cer¬ 
tainly surrounded.” He then rode on. This anecdote 
is too characteristic to he untrue. 

2. It is the popular notion that Sullivan was stop¬ 
ped at Chew’s, and that this consequent delay lost the 
battle. But we have seen that the division immedi¬ 
ately under the command of Sullivan was not checked 
here. The error has arisen from the inaccuracy of 
former writers, who have confounded Sullivan’s divi¬ 
sion with the American right, of which the general’s 
personal command comprised little more than a half; 
foe other half, led by Wayne, parted company with 
Sullivan before they reached Chew’s, and did not, as 
we have seen, again rejoin him. Sullivan was not, 
therefore, defeated by any delay on his part at Chew’s. 
He pushed on as fast as foe nature of the ground and 
foe obstinacy of the enemy would permit. But when 
he approached the centre of foe village, instead of 
finding a tumultuous army of disordered troops, he 
saw the fresh battalions of Gray and Agnew drawn 
up to receive him. At least an hour had elapsed since 

* The incompetency of Howe was a subject of general 
remark among his officers. See Stedman. See, also, 
Smith’s Lectures on Modem History, article “ American 
I War.’’ 
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the first assault at Allen’s house, and thus ample time 
had been afforded the enemy to prepare for defence, 
which he appears to have done with coolness and 
alacrity.* 

Three battalions of the third brigade, under Major 
General Gray, and the whole of the fourth, under 
Brigadier General Aguew, had been drawn up in 
School Lane, immediately ahead of their encampment; 
one portion of these troops was now advanced against 
Sullivan’s front, while the remainder, diverging to the 
right, appeared on his flank, and led him to suppose 
that the enemy’s other wing was collecting against 
him.f The result is known. A retreat speedily en¬ 
sued. The flight has been attributed, by more than 
one writer, to an unaccountable panic. But the causes 
of the alarm appear to be simple and few. There is 
every reason to suppose that the men in this division, 
as well as their general, appear hitherto to have la¬ 
bored under the delusion that the two regiments they 
had been beating and pursuing were the British left 
wing; and now, when they suddenly beheld the glitter 
of the enemy’s bayonets ahead, and were simultane¬ 
ously halted,! they naturally fell from a state of hig h 
excitement and a belief in victory into that apprehen¬ 
sive condition when the slightest alarm, even with 
the most veteran troops, is sufficient to cause general 
terror. To increase the danger, they were fatigued, 
short erf - a mmunit ion, and ignorant of the fate of their 
companions. They knew themselves to be in the 
heart of the enemy’s camp, with many chances that 
they were already environed. To pause, in so criti¬ 
cal a moment, was almost sure defeat. The slightest 
cause was sufficient to kindle the flame. At this in¬ 
stant the parley beat at Chew’s was heard, and in¬ 
stantly magnified into the signal of retreat. Suddenly 
a light horseman cried out they were surrounded, and 
simultaneously the British were seen on the left flank. 
No further confirmation was wanting. The men in¬ 
stantly took to flight, nor could all the efforts of their 
officers restrain them. 


•part at Chew’s contributed to it, it is more than pro¬ 
bable that he would have maintained his ground but 
for circumstances, none of which would have occurred 
if Wayne had aided him on the left, and Washington 
followed with the reserves. There would then have 
been no delay in the arrival of ammunition, no con¬ 
sequent halt before School Lane, no movement of the 
enemy on the exposed left flank. The panic would 
not have occurred. The whole weight of our right 
wing and reserves would have been precipitated on 
the front line of the foe, their centre pierced, and their 
wings separated. In a short time Greene would have 
come up, and a decisive victory resulted. 

4. But we have no reason to suppose the British 
would have been totally overthrown, as some sanguine 
spirits had conjectured, before the camp broke up at 
Skippack. The enemy, as proved by the fortieth 
regiment, gave ground, sullenly disputing every inch. 
And whatever view we may take of the probable re¬ 
sult if there had been no halt at Chew’s, we must 
deny to the mi l iti a, destined to turn the wings of the 
enemy, any permanent effect; for Smallwood’s men 
behaved so cowardly as afterward to be jeered by the 
inhabitants;* while the numerical force of the Hessians 
opposed to Armstrong! precluded any rational hope 
of success in that quarter. In these circumstances— 
no matter what the event at the market-place—it 
would have been impossible to drive the enemy into 
the Schuylkill, or surround him as with a net. A por¬ 
tion of his left wing, and probably some battalions of 
his right might have been captured; but there is good 
cause to believe the rest would have effected a re¬ 
treat. The second line was only half a mile in the 
rear; the grenadiers were already at Nicetown; with 
reserves so strong on the part of the enemy, it would 
have been impossible to have changed his defeat into 
a rout. Any ill-advised effort to that purpose mi ght 
have brought on a catastrophe similar to that which 
befell the victorious Austrians at Marengo. 

5. The causes of the defeat are, therefore, such as 


3. But General 'Wilkinson, in his “ Memoirs of My ar * succinctly stated in the last edition of Marshall. 
Own Times,” asserts that the delay at Chew’s had The y were ^e waste of ammunition cm the pan of 
nothing to do with the loss of the battle, and even re- Sultivan ’ s men > ^e pause of Maxwell and Wayne at 
gards Washington’s pause there as a providential in- Chew’s, the fatigue of the troops, the fog, the broken 
terference. He bases this opinion on the fact that character of the ground, and the distance from each 
only the front line of the enemy was engaged, and says olber at wbicb ^ hea<3s of columns necessarily at- 
that, if the second line had been brought up, with the ,acke d- This opinion was the one entertained by in¬ 
grenadiers from Philadelphia, a force, ten thousand ,elli S ent officers in the camp at the time, and was 
strong, would have been concentrated around the “ general favor until the appearance of Wilkinson’s 
market-place, in which event, if Washington had memoirs. We have shown the fallacious grounds on 
pushed on with Nash-and Maxwell’s brigades, he which that general’s assertion rests, 
would have been committed, with his centre and left 6 - But tbe though lost by the Americans, was 

of material benefit to their cause. It accustomed our 
troops to face the disciplined and well-appointed ar¬ 
mies of the enemy; gave them confidence in them¬ 
selves and in their officers, and paved the way for fu¬ 
ture victories. It taught the English general that he 
was in the presence of a watchful and wary foe, 
whom neither late defeat nor the loss of the capital 
could intimidate. And, lastly, it circumscribed the 
operations of the British, and forced them to retire for 
safety into Philadelphia. 

* J- F. Watson. f Armstrong to Gates. 


■wing only, to an action with the whole British army. 
But this aspect of the case throws out of view the 
whole of Sullivan’s division. Indeed, Gen. Wilkin¬ 
son is rather obscure upon this point; but he appears 
to think that Sullivan would have been defeated in 
any event. Now we have inquired into the causes of 
teat general’s defeat, and though no delay on his own 

* General Howe’s orders of the following day. 
t Annual Register. 

. t. J- E. Howard to Col. Pickering, January 29th, 1S27. 
* i&jor Howard alludes particularly to this halt. 
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There are numerous interesting traditions connected 
with the battle, most of which have been collected by 
Mr. Watson in his Annals. He computes the num¬ 
ber of the enemy encamped at first in Germantown, 
at twenty thousand, but this is an exaggeration, as 
shown by the army returns. Most of the fighting oc¬ 
curred in the ploughed fields, on the northeastern side 
of the town. Mathews, with his brave Virginians, 
was captured in that quarter, at what is now P. 
Kelley’s Hill. There is a rising ground near the 
market-place, which was the most advanced position 
of the English until the action closed. Old inhabi¬ 
tants describe the battle as a scene of apparently in¬ 
extricable confusion. After the first fire there ap¬ 
peared to be no order; the ranks were not kept, and 
the aid-de-camps galloped furiously up and down, 
the men stepping aside that they might pass. Boy's 
ascended to the roofs of houses, or, with the reckless¬ 
ness of childhood, accompanied the forces on the 
flank. There is a tradition, in one family, that the 
grandmother, then a girl, clambered into a tree to see 
the conflict, and that, when the pursuing enemy ap¬ 
proached after the defeat, she cried, “Huzza for 
General Washington!” Generally, however, the in¬ 
habitants closed their houses, and sought shelter for 
the women and children in cellars. One man, on the 
Limekiln Road, was killed accidentally while peeping 
out beneath his cellar-door at the battle. The conflict 
began at sunrise, and terminated before eleven o’clock. 
The retreat went off in silence; witnesses compare 
it to a great outbreak suddenly hushed. 

Howe advanced no farther than the market-place; 
Washington did not go beyond Chew’s House. Gen. 
Agnew, while leading on his troops, was killed by a 
shot fired from behind the wall of the Menonist grave¬ 


yard; he was borne down the street to a house now 
occupied by Mr. Wistar, in the front parlor of which 

he died. He lies in the lower grave-yard, and a head¬ 
stone has been placed for him by a patriotic citizen. 
General Nash fell on the American side; the citizens 
of Germantown and Norristown have just erected a 
monument to him, at the place of his interment, in 
Montgomery county. The American loss was 200 
killed, 600 wounded, and 400 prisoners. They lost 
fifty-four commissioned officers. The British had but 
one commissioned officer captured; their killed were 
100, their wounded 400. 

They still show blood on the floor of Chew’s House, 
and the front door battered and full of shot. One per¬ 
son only was killed inside the house, but thirty dead 
bodies were picked up outside after the battle was 
over. Howe had his quarters at Logan’s house,* and 
also at the large mansion opposite the market-place, 
subsequently the residence of Gen. Washington, and 
now in possession of, Samuel B. Morris, Esq. Here 
William IV, then a lad, was domiciliated with Howe, 
his relative. Opposite to the seat of Pierce Butler, 
Esq., on the Old York Road, a barricade was erected 
at the time of the battle. A board fence is still stand¬ 
ing in Germantown much perforated with balls. The 
graves of the slain are pointed out everywhere. 

The plan of the battle, accompanying tins sketch, 
was corrected from that in Sparks’ Washington. 

* This house was built in 1727, and was. an imposing 
structure in those days. After the battle of Germantown, 
it was saved from fire by a happy thought of the house¬ 
keeper. The soldiers despatched to bora it had gone to 
the bam for the necessary straw, when an English officer 
rode up and inquired for a couple of deserters. “ Oh! 
they have just run into the bom to hide themselves,” said 
the housekeeper. The officer followed, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the representations of the men, took them away. Af¬ 
terward the house was left unmolested. 
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57 CHABLES 

This celebrated battle of the Revolution was fought 
on the 28th of June, 1778, during the retreat of Sir 
Henry Clinton through the Jerseys. It was one of 
the most hotly contested of the war. The victory 
was owing chiefly to the heroism of "Washington, 
which, on that day, rose superior to disaster, and 
achieved a triumph in defeat 
After the conclusion of the alliance between France 
and the United States, the vast fleet collected by the 
former, and the active part she proposed to take in 
the war, made it no longer safe for the British to re¬ 
main in a port so easily blockaded as Philadelphia. 
Accordingly, orders were sent out by the ministry to 
evacuate the place. As soon as Washington learned 
this, and became satisfied that Sir Henry Clinton in¬ 
tended to reach New York by a march through the 
Jerseys, he consulted his general officers whether it 
would be advisable to attack the enemy daring his 
retreat With but two exceptions they opposed the 
measure. It was determined, however, to follow on 
the track of the foe, and seize every favorable oppor¬ 
tunity for annoying him. 

The British general’s first intention was to reach 
New York by the way of Brunswick, but after 
ascending the Delaware as far as Bordentown, he 
learned that Washington had already occupied the 
high grounds which commanded that route. He was 
accordingly forced to abandon his original design, 
and, turning off toward Cross wicks, he proceeded 
through Allentown to Monmouth Court House, in¬ 
tending to reach South Amboy in this more circuitous 
way. At Monmouth Court House he rested for 
several days, having chosen a wooded hill, surrounded 
by swamps, and almost inaccessible, for his encamp¬ 
ment. 

During this retreat Washington had moved along 
the more elevated ground to the northward, in nearly 
a parallel line to his enemy, thus retaining the power 
to give or withhold battle. No means of annoying 
Sir Henry, meantime, were neglected. A strong 
corps hung on his left flank, a regiment followed on 
his rear, and Colonel Morgan watched his right 
Washington appears to have secretly wished for a 
battle during the whole march, and as the British 
approached the end of their journey he gradually 
drew his forces around them. He now again called 
a council of his officers, and proposed that battle 
should be given. But the measure was negatived a 
second time. "It was, however, agreed that the corps 
on the left flank of the enemy should be strengthened, 
and that the main body of the army should move in 
close vicinity to it, so as to be at hand to support it 
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in case of an emergency. Among those who opposed 
a battle were Generals Lee and Du Portail, and the 
venerable Baron Steuben. These officers considered 
the discipline of the Americans so inferior to that of 
the British, as to render defeat inevitable, in case the 
two armies should engage on equal terms; and the 
influence of their opinions brought over most of the 
junior officers to that side. Wayne, Cadwallader, 
La Fayette and Greene appear to have been the only 
ones who differed from the council; and the two first 
alone were openly in favor of a battle. When the 
council decided so much against his wishes, Wash¬ 
ington resolved to act on his own responsibility. 
The British were already approaching Monmouth: 
twelve miles further on were the heights of Middle- 
town ; and if the enemy reached these latter all hope 
of bringing him to-an action, unless with his own 
consent, would be gone. The blow, if struck at all, 
must be given at once. 

To bring on a battle, Washington resolved to 
strengthen still further the force on the enemy’s left 
flank, now the advanced corps: and accordingly he 
detached Wayne to join it with a thousand men. 
This command, about four thousand strong, was 
thought of sufficient importance to be intrusted to one 
of the major-generals ; and the post, of right, be¬ 
longed to Lee. But having advised against the battle, 
and believing nothing serious was intended, he 
allowed La Fayette to take his place. Scarcely had 
he yielded, however, before he learned the import¬ 
ance of the post, and solicited Washington to restore 
it to him; otherwise,” to use his own phrase, “ both 
he and Lord Stirling (the seniors of La Fayette) 
would be disgraced.” To spare his feelings, Wash¬ 
ington suggested a compromise. He sent Lee to join 
the marquis, with two additional brigades; but, in 
order that the feelings of La Fayette might not be 
wounded, he stipulated that if any scheme of attack 
had been formed for the day, Lee should not interfere 
with it. The intelligence of this change, and of the 
stipulation he had made, Washington communicated 
to La Fayette in a confidential letter, which shows 
the almost fatherly kindness the American chief en¬ 
tertained for the young marquis. No plan of attack, 
however, had been formed, and by the night of the 
27th Lee was in full command of the advanced corps. 

His army lav at Englishtown, not five miles distant 
from Monmouth, where the British were encamped. 
Washington, with the rear division, was but three 
miles behind; and almost his last duty, before he re¬ 
tired, was to send word for Lee to attack the enemy 
as soon as he should have begun the march. This 
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■was known at the outer posts, and during that short' 
summer night, the sentry, as he walked his round, 
speculated on the fortunes of the coming day. 

The morning had scarcely dawned before the 
British army began their march, Knyphausen, with 
the baggage, going first, while the flower of the army 
under Cornwallis, forming the rear division, followed 
some distance behind. On the first intelligence of 
the movement, Washington again sent orders for Lee 
to attack the enemy’s rear, t: unless there should be 
powerful reasons to the contrary.” He accordingly 
put his troops in motion, and directly, after eight 
o’clock the glitter of his muskets flashed along the 
heights of Freehold, where Cornwallis, less than an 
hour before, had arrayed his men. As the Americans 
reached the brow of the hill they beheld the splendid 
grenadiers of the enemy moving, in conjpact masses, 
along the valley below.; while far in the distance, 
toiling through the sandy plain, was visible the long 
line of baggage-wagons. A rapid glance decided 
Lee what to do. Pushing Wayne forward, to press 
on the covering party of the British rear, and thus 
engross their attention, he began a rapid march, by a 
bve-road, to gain the front of this party, and so cut it 
ofl from the enemy. But he had advanced only a 
short distance when he learned that this detachment 
was in greater force than he had thought; and gal¬ 
loping forward in person to reconnoitre, he saw the 
whole rear division of the foe coming up to oppose 
him, their dense and glittering columns darkening the 
plain. 

As Lee’s opinion had been, on the general question, 
against a battle, so now, in this peculiar position, his 
judgment appears to have been opposed to the mea¬ 
sure. He had a morass in his rear, and a disciplined 
enemy in front, while aid was as yet distant. He 
appears to have wanted confidence in his men; to 
have regarded victory as impossible; yet he took his 
measures to prepare for battle. Before, however, a 
shot had been fired, General Scott, who commanded 
a portion of the detachment, mistook an oblique 
movement of one of the American columns for a re¬ 
treat, and, without waiting for orders, recrossed the 
morass in his rear. Lee did not recall him, but giving 
up the contest as hopeless on his present ground, fol¬ 
lowed Scott across the ravine, and so began that dis¬ 
astrous retreat which had well nigh proved fatal to our 
army, and whichled subsequently to his own disgrace. 

On the propriety of this movement there has been 
some difference of opinion. But an examination of 
all the authorities leaves the impression on our mind, 
that Lee, though a brave man, wanted, in his then 
circumstances, that reliance on himself without which 
success is impossible, even in the ordinary affairs of 
life. He at first resolved to stand his ground, but 
afterward suffered himself to be decided against it, 
by the comparatively trifling circumstance of Scott’s 
retreat. This was certainly weak. Had he possessed 
the heroic determination which "Washington evinced 
later in the day, he would have met the enemy with 
a firm front, and recalling Scott, endeavored to keep 
his position, at every hazard, until the rear division, 
which he knew was advancing, could come up. 


His retreat to the heights was not effected without 
some skirmishing. Flushed with what they thought 
an easy victory, the British thundered hotly in pur¬ 
suit, and Lee, still unable to find ground to suit him, 
continued retreating. Already he had left the heights 
of Freehold behind him in his flight, and, with the 
enemy close upon his rear, was approaching English- 
town, where he had lain the night before. 

Meanwhile the troops of our rear division, hearing 
the cannonade ahead, had cast aside their knapsacks 
and other impediments, and were hurrying to rein¬ 
force their brave companions in arms. "What was 
the surprise and indignation of their leader to meet 
the retreating troops! "Washington first came up 
with the van, and to his astonished inquiry, received 
for answer that a retreat had been ordered without 
striking a blow. Mortified and alarmed, he galloped 
forward until he met Lee, whom he addressed with a 
warmth of manner unusual to him, and in terms of 
strong disapprobation. The crisis was indeed calcu¬ 
lated to disturb even the equanimity of Washington. 
Of Lee’s intention to stand his ground on the first 
favorable opportunity he was ignorant. That general 
had been guilty of gross neglect in not sending word 
to his chief of the retrograde movement Washing¬ 
ton, in consequence, saw only what appeared an 
unnecessary and disgraceful flight, hazarding- the 
safety, probably the very existence, of his army. But 
in this emergency he retained his self-composure. 
Never was he greater than now. His fine person 
appeared to grow more commanding; his counte¬ 
nance, usually so calm, became animated with heroic 
resolution; and forming the regiments of Stewart 
and Bamsay, he brought them up to check the pur¬ 
suit, while, at the same time, he ordered Lee, with 
the remainder of his corps, to hold the ground until 
the rear division could be brought into action. The 
sight of their beloved general, and the confidence 
that fired his aspect, inspired the drooping spirits of 
the troops, and they met the enemy with enthusiasm. 
For a time the pursuit was checked. But Clinton’s 
splendid legions, flushed with their success, poured on 
dau tlessly to the charge ; and the advanced corps 
was at length driven back on the reserves, though 
not until it had stood its ground the required time. 
The fresh troops of the rear division were now drawn 
up, under the eye of the general, on an eminence, 
covered by a morass in front. With desperate 
courage a division of the British, disregarding their 
strong position, pressed on to the charge; but Lord 
Stirling galloping up with the artillery to the edge of 
the acclivity, unlimbered the guns and opened a gall¬ 
ing fire, that soon drove them back. An attempt was 
now made to turn the left flank of our army; but this 
failed. Almost simultaneously a movement was 
seen among the enemy’s masses, and directly a strong 
body appeared as if about to be thrown against our 
right. General Greene no sooner saw the move¬ 
ment than he hurried forward Knox to a high ground 
in front, whose heavy guns soon began to .-hake the 
plain, and make dreadful havoc not only among the 
advancing columns, but in the force opposed to the 
left wing, which they enfiladed. The enemy was just 
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beginning to waver, when Wayne came dashing up field; and this, too, with a loss comparatively trifling 
with his veterans, and assailed him impetuously in when compared with that of the foe. 
front Even the grenadiers of Cornwallis quailed The battle of Monmouth, won in this manner, 
before this terrible slaughter; and abandoning their when all the senior officers had declared a victory 
ground, fell back behind the ravine, to the spot they impossible, left a profound impression on the public 
had occupied when they received their first check, mind of America and Europe. The discipline of our 
immediately after Washington met Lee. troops was no longer despised. Soldiers who, under 

The engraving represents this portion of the battle- such disastrous circumstances, could be brought to 
field, which, like that of Marengo, extended over face and drive back a successful foe were declared 
several miles. Here the crisis of the fight occurred, to be a match for the most veteran troops of Europe; 
and what was a disgraceful retreat became converted and their general, who had been called the Fabius, 
into a victory. The view looks to the north. At the was now honored with the new title of the Mar- 
back of the spectator, and to the left, is where Knox cellus of modern history. 

with his artillery were posted. In the distance, from We cannot dismiss this battle without referring to 
between the two apple-trees, stretching along to the the subsequent disgrace of Lee. Though Washing- 
left of the picture, is the ground occupied by Wash- ton had addressed him warmly in the first surprise of 
ington. To the right, from the house to the end of their meeting, it is probable that no public notice would 
the view, lies the elevated ground where the British I have been taken of Lee’s hasty retreat, but for the 
army was stationed. Wayne’s division came into conduct of that general himself. Of a haughty, per- 
action to the right, between Knox and the enemy. haps of an overbearing disposition, he could not 
When the British were thus driven back, they brook the indignity which he considered had been 
seized an almost impregnable position, their flanks put upon him; and almost his first act was to write 
being secured by thick woods and morasses, and their an improper letter to Washington, demanding repara- 
front accessible only through a narrow pass. The tion for the words used toward him on the battle-field, 
day was now declining, and the excessive heat had The reply of the commander-in-chief was dignified,, 
destroyed numbers of the men, yet Washington de- but severe. He assured his subordinate he should 
termined on forcing the enemy from his position. ! have a speedy opportunity to justify himself, and on 
Two brigades were accordingly detached to gain the Lee’s asking for a court-martial, he was arrested, 
right flank of the British, and Woodford with his gal- The verdict of that body was, 
lant brigade was ordered to turn their left. Knox, First. That he was guilty of disobedience of or- 
with his artillery, was called to the front With the ders in not attacking the enemy on the 28th of June, 
opening of his terrible batteries the battle once more agreeably to repeated instructions. Second. That he' 
began. The British cannon replied, and soon the was guilty of misbehavior before the enemy on the 
earth shook with the repeated reverberations of same day, in making an unnecessary, and, in some 
heavy artillery. few instances, a disorderly retreat. Third. That he 

No further decisive event, however, occurred, was guilty of disrespect to the commander-in-chief 
Night fell before the brigades on either flank could in two letters. His sentence was, to be suspended 
conquer the obstacles in the way of gaining their po- from his rank for one year. 

sitions, and, completely worn out, both combatants We shall not go into a minute examination of the 
were glad of the reprieve afforded by darkness, and question whether this punishment was deserved, 
sank to rest on the ground they occupied. The troops Our own opinion is that it was. We do not think 
of Washington slept on their arms, their leader Lee guilty in the retreat of any thing but an error in 
slumbering, wrapt in his cloak, in the midst of his judgment, arising perhaps from want of confidence 
soldiers. ia his men. But he should have kept the commander- 

It was the intention of the American general to re- in-chief advised of his movements. It is probable 
new the battle on the following day, but toward mid- that Lee considered himself a superior officer to 
night the British secretly abandoned their position, Washington, for he was overbearing, proud, sullen, 
and resumed their march. So fatigued were pur men and dogmatical throughout the whole proceedings, 
by the excessive heat, combined with the exertions both before and after the battle. This point of his 
of the day, that the flight of the enemy was not dis- character was well understood by the army, with 
covered until morning, when the ground he had oc- whom he was unpopular, and who hailed his dis- 
cupied at nightfall was found deserted. Washington grace with secret satisfaction, 
made no attempt at pursuit, satisfied that Sir Henry The sentence proved the ruin of Lee. He parsed, 
Clinton would reach the heights of Middletown be- from that hour, out of men’s minds. From having 
fore he could be overtaken. Accordingly, leaving a held the second rank in the army he sank to corn- 
detachment to watch the British rear, the main body parative obscurity. He never again figured in the 
of the army was moved, by easy marches, to the war. In 1780, Congress intimated to him that they 
Hudson. In this battle the enemy lost nearly three had no further need of his services; and two years 
hundred; the Americans did not suffer a third as later he died, in seclusion, at Philadelphia, 
much. Never, unless at Princeton, did Washington The killed and wounded in the battle were not the 
evince such heroism. His presence of mind alone only loss the British sustained. During their march 
probably saved the day. He checked the retreat, through the Jerseys, about one thousand of their 
drove back the enemy, and remained master of the soldiers deserted them. 
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BY CHARLES 

The field of Brandywine is the centre of a beauti¬ 
ful district, about twenty miles southwest from Phila¬ 
delphia. The stream, from which the battle took its 
name, is a wild and romantic river that alternates be¬ 
tween green meadows and wooded banks, presenting 
new charms at every turn. In the vicinity of West 
Chester, near which the conflict occurred, it is espe¬ 
cially picturesque. Its sides are here broken and 
steep, with a few fords scattered at intervals. When 
the British landed in the Chesapeake and advanced on 
Philadelphia, Washington availed himself of this cir¬ 
cumstance to oppose their progress; accordingly, af¬ 
ter retiring at first before the foe, he took post at 
Chad’s Ford, on the left bank of the river, and forti¬ 
fied himself, determined there to await battle. 

The enemy lingered two days on the other side, be¬ 
fore they attempted to dislodge him. At last, on the 
morning of the 11th of September, 1777, the attack be¬ 
gan. A corps of our militia had been pushed across 
the Brandywine, and took some trenching tools; here 
a skirmish arose, and the militia were twice driven 
back to the left bank; but the advantage was not pur¬ 
sued, though Knyphausen paraded his forces on the 
heights as if marshaling them for an assault. Wash¬ 
ington had just arranged to ford the river and attack 
the foe, when he received intelligence that Lord 
Cornwallis, with a strong detachment, had crossed 
some miles above, and was in full march to over¬ 
whelm liis rear. The information was afterward de¬ 
nied, and the movement said to be a feint. Conflict¬ 
ing news continued to perplex him until two o’clock, 
when word was breathlessly brought in that the earl, 
having made a circuit of nearly seventeen miles, 
and forded the Brandywine above its forks, was ad¬ 
vancing on the right. 

The danger was imminent. Our troops were less 
numerous, their discipline inferior, and their arms un¬ 
equal to those of the foe; while to be assailed sud¬ 
denly from behind, before their dispositions could be 
made, was disheartening and perilous. Washington, 
perhaps, would have been justifiable in a retreat; but 
he resolved to try his fortune before abandoning his 
position. Three divisions were hastily despatched to 
check Cornwallis. They had marched about two 
miles, and reached the hill on which the Birmingham 
Meeting-House still stands, when they came in sight 
of the enemy ranged along the brow of the opposite 
ascent and extending into the intervening valley. At 
the first appearance of our troops, the British sounded 
to the charge, and, advancing quickly up the hill, 
which rises on a gentle acclivity for half a mile, be¬ 
gan the fight before our right wing had time to form. 
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The conflict was desperate, but of short duration. 
The disordered brigade was the first to give way, ex¬ 
posing the flank of the centre to a galling fire. The 
line continued to break from the right until the rout 
became general. An attempt was made to rally the 
fugitives, but the impetuous pursuit forbade success, 
and total ruin was averted only by the arrival of 
Greene, whose division had formed the reserve and 
who came up in time to cover the retreat. Wayne 
had been left to contest the passage of the Ford, 
but, finding the right wing defeated, he abandoned his 
position and fell back to Chester. By this battle 
Philadelphia was laid open to the foe, who shortly af¬ 
terward entered it in triumph. 

The battle-field covers an extent of several miles. 
The centre of the army lay at Chad’s Ford; the left wing 
was posted two miles below, on the Brandywine; and 
the right wing, under Sullivan, which subsequently 
moved against Cornwallis, had its first station around 
Brinton’s Ford, a mile and a half above Chad’s. Bir¬ 
mingham Meeting-House, and the woods to the 
southward, where the conflict occurred, is quite two 
miles back of Brinton’s. 

My first pilgrimage was to the Ford. I found it 
all it had been pictured, one of the loveliest scenes in 
nature; but, at first, I had no leisure for its beauties. 
I was eager only for the historical localities. The 
spot where Proctor’s battery stood, the heights where 
Knyphausen was posted, and the scene of Maxwell’s 
skirmish I regarded with enthusiasm. Every tradition, 
however exaggerated, every relic, however doubtful, 
had absorbing interest for me. The rusted cannon¬ 
balls, ploughed up from the soil; the quarters of 
Washington and Wayne; and an old church shattered 
by the shot, were sacred in my eyes. My fancy be¬ 
came so inflamed by these things that I could not rest 
until I had visited the scene of the more bloody con¬ 
flict, and accordingly I set out at once, and on foot. 

The sun was setting as I reached the summit of the 
height where the battle had been fought. Far away 
to the west rolled the billowy hills, spotted with farm 
and woodland. Just over the undulating horizon 
glowed a narrow streak of red and gold, while a dark 
battlement of pitchy clouds was piled in the deep 
blue atmosphere above. The long lurid line rolling 
along the hills, and surmounted by the thick vapors 
above, seemed like the light of a distant city inflames, 
and gave a wild and ominous appearance to the land¬ 
scape. Here and there, through the gloomy pall 
above, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the edges 
of the clouds with gold and shooting in long lines of 
light over the green hills. A solitary bird sailed in the 
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distance. The voice of a tired ploughman calling to 
his oxen floated from the valley, and the deep quiet of 
a summer evening prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight until the 
mellowing landscape warned me to haste, when I 
turned and walked on. The battle-field crowns the 
hill. Before me was an old stone meeting-house, 
dark with antiquity, and surrounded on two sides by 
a still older grave-yard. Not a stone was seen in this 
lonely resting place. The grass was brown and 
withered; no flowers bloomed above the dead; the 
mounds were nearly all washed away by the rains; 
huge cavities, where the ground had sunk in, yawned 
at intervals; and, in the centre of the inclosure, an 
old rugged cedar lifted its dark head, a solitary 
mourner, and completed the desolation of the scene. 
As if to render the effect more striking, a few sheep 
were carelessly browsing on the stunted herbage, 
ignorant of the hallowed memories around or the 
mouldering generations below. 

A hale old man was standing in the yard, but per¬ 
ceiving a stranger, he came slowly out, and I ad¬ 
dressed him. He had lived hard by for forty years. 
We were soon on good terms; and, leaning against 
the gate, my gray-haired, yet ruddy-faced narrator 
drew, with his knife, upon the shingle coping of the 
low stone wall, a plan of the battle. He showed me 
where the right wing of our army had been routed in 
the act of forming. He pointed out the hill to the 
south, where, behind a wood, was Sullivan’s left. 
Here an English officer had been shot; there a 
brave continental had watered the sod with his 
blood. It was into the old meeting-house they had 
carried the wounded and the dying; and spots of 
blood could still be shown upon the floor. The 
mortar between the stones was perforated, here and 
there, with musket balls. The speaker tinned, and 
unlocking the rude gate, we entered the yard. On 
this very spot a portion of the little army had stood, 
maintaining its ground long after the rest had fled, 
and continuing to pour in a deadly fire from behind 
the shelter of the* wall, until cut to pieces. Here 
was one of the fiercest scenes of the conflict At 
our feet were the graves of the slain. Friend and 
foe, private and officer, the patriot and the hireling, 
there they lay, their ears stilled to the roar of battle, 
and the long grass over them whistling unconscious in 
the evening wind. Near the gate was a huge mound, 
covering the remains of the fallen. A couple of Eng¬ 
lish officers slept untrophied by. The old naan had 
discovered them while digging a grave, and knew the 
remains by the regimental buttons and portions of the 
uniform still undecayed. Fifty years had rolled by 
since they were first hurriedly laid in their rude rest¬ 
ing place, far from the dear ones they loved, and the 
knightly vaults of their race. 

“ No useless coffin enclosed the breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroad we wound them. 

But they lay, like warriors taking their rest, 

With their martial-cloaks around them.” 

The old man dug a grave in a secluded spot, and 
placed the bones sacredly in it. 

Before us, at the distance of a mile, and separated 


by the intervening valley, was Osborne Hill, the 
highest land in the vicinity, and where the enemy was 
discovered when our forces reached the meeting¬ 
house. A stunted tree on the brow cut the western 
horizon with its clear outline. Where that tree now 
grew, another had been on the morning of the battle, 
and beneath its shade Lord Percy was said to have fore¬ 
told his death. The story is opposed to history, but 
has a touch of superstition that keeps it alive in 
popular tradition. He was the descendant of Hotspur 
and of the hero of Chevy Chace, and related to the . 
proud dukes of Northumberland. Like his ancestors, 
he preferred serving with his regiment in America, to 
idling away his time among the beauties of St. James, 
or at the faro-table of Crockford. A few days before 
the battle, he dreamed of a fair and smiling landscape, 
which, while he looked, grew covered with contend¬ 
ing armies and shrouded in the smoke of war. He 
recognized among the combatants many of his friends, 
and finally himself. Suddenly this last figure fell, 
mortally wounded. He woke with a start. The 
landscape had vanished, and the calm stars looked 
down into the opening of his tent. But they could not 
soothe his disordered fancy; and from that hour he 
regarded himself as doomed. On the morning of the 
battle, when he reached the brow of Osborne Hill 
and that smiling landscape broke upon him, he was 
observed to turn pale; and when asked the cause of 
his agitation, answered he saw before him the scene 
in his dream. No rallying could raise his spirits. He 
gave his watch to be sent to England, and died fight¬ 
ing at the head of his men. It is a pity so fine a tradi¬ 
tion is all romance. 

The old man then changed his theme. He spoke of 
the desolation the enemy had spread in the quiet 
neighborhood, and told numerous instances of losses 
and oppressions that had well nigh driven the sufferers 
mad. One anecdote deserves to be perpetuated. A 
hardy blacksmith, who had lost his all, and joined the 
militia in consequence, was dreadfully mangled by a 
cannon-ball during the retreat. A wagoner belonging 
to our army came up with him as he lay by the road¬ 
side, fast bleeding to death. The teamster kindly 
offered to lift him on the baggage and carry him for¬ 
ward. But the wounded man declined. He could 
not live, he said, and all he asked was one shot at the 
advancing foe. If the wagoner would set him up 
against a cherry tree that stood on a bank close by, 
he would ask no thin g more. The man’s request was 
complied with, and then the teamster, whipping his 
horses to a run, galloped away. He had gone but a 
short distance when he looked back. The British 
were coming over the hill, led by an officer who 
waved his sword and urged them on. Just then there 
was a blaze from under the cherry tree, and the 
officer fell dead. A second more and the form of the 
blacksmith slowly drooped from its position and sunk 
to the earth. His life had gushed out with that last 
effort to avenge his own and his country’s wrongs. 

What imagination would not kindle at such narra¬ 
tives ! Around us were the trophies of the war; the 
bullet-holes in the old meeting-house; the dark, time- 
stained blood upon its floor; the very woods which 
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had echoed to the cannonade; and beneath us the sod 
that had been wet with a patriot’s blood. As the old 
man proceeded, his voice grew more eloquent, his 
hale cheek glowed, and his eye flashed with unwonted 
fire. We were back in the days of iron war. Be¬ 
neath us the serried files of the foe were dashing up 
the hill, their arms flashing, the fife sounding, and 
their banners waving. We could almost see the 
eager Americans ranged behind the "wall, and hear 
their thick breathing as they waited the attack. At 
intervals a cannon boomed, and a shot ploughed up 
the sod beside us. Then rose a wild huzza; the 
quick rattle of musketry ensued; the dense white 
smoke curled around the prospect; and directly the 
solid phalanx of the foe emerged from, the vapors, and 
the fierce contest was maintained almost hand to 
hand and breast to breast. Volley crashed after vol¬ 
ley; one wild huzza succeeded another; the groans 
and shrieks of the wounded grew nearer, until, at 
length, the enemy swarmed along the wall, forced it 
with the bayonet, and the fight was battled over the 
quiet graves of the dead. Then the scene changed. 
The gallant continentals were retreating; and anon 
were strewed dying along the orchard in the rear. 
The volleys gradually slackened; a few scattering 
shots alone were heard; the roar of battle rolled off 
and died in the distance; and only the stiffed groans 
of the wounded, or the agonizing prayer of the ex¬ 
piring, met the ear. 

So deeply had we been wrapt in this illusion, that 
we forgot the time, and, when the old man ceased, 
twilight had nearly gone. Grave-yard, hill, woodland 
and valley were putting on the cloudy mantle of night. ! 
The breeze came damp from below; the twitter of 
the birds had ceased in the hedges; the still glades of 
the distant woods were wrapt in dreamy shadows; 
the rolling brow of Osborne Hill was half lost in 
the gathering gloom; and, above, a few stars peeped 
forth, like virgin brides, from the calm, blue sky. 
The old man and I gazed on it silently, until the tumult 
of our feelings subsided, and a holy peace settled 
upon our souls. Then, with a warm pressure of the 
hand, we parted. W ith emotions of quiet pleasure, 
I slowly wandered home. Gentle influences con¬ 
tinued to soothe my thoughts. The evening hour and 
the memories around tinged every reverie with a 
mellow hue, and diffused over me that gentle, yet un¬ 
written feeling which forms the Sabbath of the heart. 

I lingered in that vicinity for weeks. In the sultry 
days I would go down to the Ford, and, on the rocks 
jutting out into the crystal water, loiter the time 
away, gazing at the fish poised in the wave below or 
shooting oft' startled into their cool, deep caverns. 
Every thing around had a dreamy and seductive in¬ 
fluence, disposing to idle reveries. The dark woods, 
piled up on the hilly shore, stood silent in the sultry 
atmosphere, while the green slope below the house 
drowsily nodded in the wavy lines of heat. And then 
what music! The low gurgling of the stream, and 
the faint rustle of the leaves, that scarcely broke the 
silence, came to the ear with pleasant harmony. 
The rapid waters swept by with stately step, or 
whirled in eddies where they met a jutting rock; 


while on the other bank the trees drooped over the 
stream and laved their pensile branches in the cool 
current. Now the woodcock startled you -with its 
whirring flight, and now you heard from the hill-side 
the whistle of A forest bird. Oh! those were days to 
be remembered. Many an idle vision, many a soar¬ 
ing fancy, many a wild project has had its birth on 
those mossy banks. If I looked down, there was the 
tide, deep, calm and majestic, moving proudly on¬ 
ward, while above, rock was piled on rock, and 
woods towered above woods until the old hills reared 
their heads in the distance and stretched far up into 
the azure sky. 

I never went to the battle-height again. I was 
afraid I should dissolve its charm. But often, in the 
golden twilight, I have gone up to Osborne Hill and 
gazed on the old meeting-house, with its low wall 
lying like a white thread along the horizon, until 
gradually the shadows deepened, the whip-po-wil 
sailed by with his melancholy wail, and, one by one, 
the dim outlines of the distant hills melted into dark¬ 
ness. 

I thank God I was bom in a land whose few battle¬ 
fields were those of freedom! The blood always 
throbs quicker at my heart when I think my fathers 
never drew their swords unless against invaders. 
The traveler who threads our vast domains is not 
startled by stupendous slaughter-fields, like those 
which blacken every clime in Europe; but often in 
his journeys among the hills and valleys of our land 
he will see the lonely grave of some martyr to free¬ 
dom, where one of our bold farmer fathers perished 
for our rights. Holy and venerated be such spots! 
Though humble, they are full of hallowed memories, 
and, in their simple majesty, are prouder trophies 
than Waterloo. Long may they endure to kindle the 
enthusiasm of our youth. We muse at Marathon, 
and thrill on Bannockburn; we feel new fire at Sa- 
lamis, and burn with diviner energy at Platea; and, 
when time shall have mellowed our battle-fields, will 
not our sons stalk more proudly as they approach the 
spots where liberty in the days of*their ancestors was 
consecrated ? Future generations will visit them as 
pilgrims, and renew their faith on their sacred altars. 
Genius, too, shall weave them in undying song. 
They will be the arcana of freedom; the places to 
which, if a foreign foe- ever overruns our soil, our 
children should retreat to make their last stand for 
liberty. 

A people with such battle-fields to point to, needs 
no baronial ruins, nor ivied abbeys, nor monumental 
cathedrals where slumber its long forgotten kings. 
There are purer and loftier associations connected 
with these storied fields than with all the regal mauso¬ 
leums on earth. Here, beneath this same sky—here, 
on this very soil, our patriot fathers won our freedom. 
We look on the heavens they looked on, we see 
the forests they beheld: and what need we more ? 
Over me, at least, these associations have strange 
power. They carry me back to other and purer 
times, and fill me ■with high and noble sentiments. I 
never experience them without feeling I am a better 
man. 
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